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VIEW of ar EARTH. 


Being a ſhort but comprehenſive 


8 T- 3 T E. M 
OF. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


EXHIBITING, 
the Trade Winds, and Monſoons. 


I. A Deſcription of the Figure, wr Mation, &c. | | 
of the Earth; with the Uſes and Height of the Ve The Explanation and Uſe of a new Set of 
Atmoſphere, or Air ſurrounding it. Maps, annexed to the ſeveral Quarters, drawn 

II. Such Geographical Definitions, Schemes, and I according to the moſt app _ modern Pro- 
Deſcriptions, as form a neceſlary Introduction to P 122 and regulated by O ervations. 


*— 


this Branch of Learning. A Deſcription of Comm | win Anſon's Voy- 
III. The Situation and Extent of the ſeveral e round the World; ſhewing the ſeveral 
Kingdoms and Nations in each Quarter; their Iflands and Countries he touched at; and the 
chief City; with the Diſtance, Direction, and Places where he took any Prize, particularly 
Difference of Time from London, che rich Manilla Ship. | 


IV. An Account of the ſeveral lands, Trade, I VII. A new and curious Geggr hical Click, 


Commodities, Religions, Number 5 In abitants, which points out the | Difference of Time with 


principal Mountains and Rivers in the World; the Hour, in the different Nations upon Earth, 
alſo ſome Obſervations on the 44% known Parts, [|| at one View, 


To which is added, 


A Deſcription of the Terreſtrial Globe: 


W aA" 


Its Application to a great Variety of uſeful Problems. 8 with ſome 
curious Phenomena exhibited upon the Globe in a darkened Room; and a 
few ſelect Paradoxes and 7. beorems, intended to excite the Atten tion of the 
Learner. 


The Whole laid down in a Manger ſo eaſy and natural, as to be underſtood 
| in a a feww Days. 


Addreſſed to the young Gentlemen and | Ladies of Great Baia and Treland. 


By the Reverend R. TURNER, LL. D. 


Late of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, Rector of Cumberton, Vicar of Elmly, and Chaplaln to 
the Right Hon. the Counteſs Dowager of WI GTON; Author of a View of the Heavens: 
the Heavens Surveyed; Plain Trigonometry made Eh by Calculations 1 in Arithmetic 
only; and a New men to Book-keeping. 


. 


- 
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The FOURTH EDITION, with many Additions and Improvemetity: 2 
Particularly an Account of the lately diſcovered Countries and Iſlands in the Great 
South Sea; and alſo, a large Table of the Longitude and Latitude of all the remarkable 


Crrres and Towns in the, World; being a neceſſary Appendage to the Uſe of 
the Globe. : 


There is not a SON or a DAUGUTER of Adam, but has ſome Concern in both 
GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY. | Dr. WATTS.» 
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TO THE „ : 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


oO N D 
YOUNG LADIES, 
(However titled, or otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed) 


T hrough all parts of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 


"\HIS compendious Syſtem of Groonarny,—a 3 no 
longer eſteemed a fine Accompliſhment only, but a neceſſary 
Part of uſeful Education (as it impreſſes ſuch Knowledge of the 
World, of which you are Inhabitants, as muſt render You not 
only more ſerviceable to your CounTxy in public Life, bot 
more happy i in your ſmaller Circles of Connection, and private 
Retire ments“) is, with the profoundeſt Reſpect, Hrs 


| Dedicated and devoted 


To your Services, 


By 
The AUTHOR, 


* Mr. Salmon has told us in his Geographical Grammar, that young Gentlemen, without a general 
Knowledge of the State of the World—the Manners, Cuſtoms and Hiſtory of the ſeveral Nations 
his Cotemporaries, are neither capable of ſerving their Country, nor qualified for Converſation, -And 
Mr. Echard ſays—that ng ingeniaus Perſon can be excuſed for his Ignorance in this Sciences 


* * 
0 * 8 
(© A — — 


+ "The K 18 piven us for an Habitation: Tis the Place 


of preſent 1 Relidence for all our Falbw-Mortix: Nor i is it poſſible 


there ſhould be any Commerce maintained with thoſe, who dwell 


at a Diſtance, without ſome Acquaintance with the different 
Tracts of Land, and the ms, or _ that divide the Regions 
of the Earth. 


P 2 ey oY P 


tl 


A SHORT 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
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| Land and Water ; for both theſe together conſtitute the Surface of 

our Globe :——And, is a Science not only curious and entertaining, 

x but of the greateſt Uſe. It opens and enlarges the Ideas; gives you true Notions 
| of the various Situations. of Kingdoms, Nations, and People; and is of ſuch + 

| F Conſequence in Hiſtory, that nothing can be underſtood with Juſtneſs and 

fl Propriety) without it. Hence we tina the great Mr. Locke recommending it 

in the warmeſt Manner. He is of Opinion, that Youth ought to begin with 

this Science, as an Introduction to their future Studies. | 


( 3 Land waa is a Deſcription of the | Earth, as it ſtands divided ine 


3 Many Volumes are already extant on this Kind of Learning, but their Sige 
3 rather deters young Minds, than invites them to a Peruſal: The following 
3 Compendium, for this Reaſon, will not, I flatter myſelf, be unacceprable, as it 
exhibits (in one ſhort View) every Thing neceſſary to enable Touth to proceed 
to the larger Syſtems of Geography or Hiſtory, with Eaſe and Pleaſure-. 


1 Tux EARTH, then, on which we live, is one of the Planets *; and, how- 
1 ever it may appear from the little we can take in at one View, is a large round 
Ball, about 8000 Miles in Diameter, and nearly 25000 in e It 

turns once round upon its Axis from Weſt to Eaſt in 24 Hours, which makes 
| | the Sun and all the Heavenly Bodies appear to move the contrary Way, from 
El Eaſt to Weſt, in the ſame Time; this is the Cauſe of the continual Returns of 
E | DA and NIGHT. At the fame Time, it advances. in a Circular Orbit 
Y round the Sun (which remains fixed in the Center at the Diſtance of 8r 


3% Millions of Miles) in the Space of 365 Days, 6 Hours. This produces the 
9 various Seaſons of the Vear,.— WINTER, SUMMER, AUTUMN, and SPRING. 


2 


„Our EARTH is the third Planet from the Sun, having Venus and Mercury below, and Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, above it. Its true Diameter is 7964 Miles; and Circumference 25020 Miles. 
See my View of the Heavens, or Introduction to Modern Aſtronomy. | Fee: Tre 


+ Note, Theſe 6 Hours in 4 Years make one Day, which is added to February; then that Month 
bath 29 Days, and the Year is called Leap-Year; becauſe all the ſucceeding Days advance or Leap 
forward one Day more than they would do, if no ſuch Day was added. _ 8 135 


: e . 


Mariners 110 perceive the Tops o 


— 
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That the LAND and WATER, taken together, make one raund Body, is 


evident from the many Obſervations of Perſons ſtanding on the Shore and 
viewing a Ship departing from the Coaſt. They gradually loſe Sight firſt of 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, whilſt they can ſtill ſee the Rigging and Flags at 
the Top: But as the Ship proceeds on, they loſe Sight of theſe alſo; as if 
the Whole was ſunk into the Deep. Likewiſe in a Ship making to Land; the 
| 7 $eeples, Trees, &c. pointing above the Wa- 
ter; next, they-ſce the Buildings; and loft of all, the Shore; which can only 
happen from the Convexity or Roundneſs of the Earth, as here delineated. 


— —— 
— —— — — * 
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The Roundneſs of the Earth is alſo confirmed by the many Yoyages which 


have been made about it, from Eft to Weſt; firſt——by Magellan's Ship in 


the Years 1519,'1520, and 1521, in 1124 Days;——by Sir Francis Drake in 
the Years 1577, 1578, 1579, and 1580, in 1056 Days; 
- Anſon in the Years 1740, 1741, 


by Commodore 


| 7 41, 1742, 1743, and 1744, in 1375 Days; 
and: laſſliy by Captain Cook, who failed rom Plyncath the 26h of Au- 


"guſt, 1768, and after the moſt ſatisfaftory Voyage that ever was undertaken, 


returned and anchored in the Downs, the 12th of June, 1771, having been 


_ abſent almoſt three Years. Many other Engliſh Gentlemen have lately na- 


vigated round the Globe; as the Captains Byron, Wallis, Carteret, &c.* - 


Ihe little Uneverneſs of the Earth's Surface, ariſing from Hills and Vales, 
is no material Objection to its being conſidered as round ; fince the higheſt 


Mountains bear not ſo great a Proportion to the Bulk of the Earth itſelf, as 


the little. Ryjings in the Coat of an Orange, bear to the Bigneſs of that Fruit. 


_ Thoſe People who inhabit that Part of the Globe exactly under us, are 
called ANTIPODES : their Feet are over againſt ours; when 'tis Noon 
with us, tis Midnight with them; and our Summer is their Winter. 
Te general Opinion of the Ancients was, that the Earth was a large extended plain Surface like à 
round Table; and all below was Hades or Hell; and that the Sun and the reſt of the Heavenly Bodies 
deſcended into the. Jeftern Ocean every Night, and roſe out of the Eaftern every Morning. And not 
many Ages ago, the Notion of Antipodes was zealouſly oppoſed : but all theſe Abſurdities are now given 


, being obliged to yield to Obſervation and Experience. For, our Mariners frequently ſail round the 
Chobe, and tranſact Buſineſs wa the Antipodes of many Nations daily. bs — 


The 
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The EARTH reſts upon Nothing, but is poiſed in the Heavens, and ſur- 
rounded with a Number of ſmall Atoms, called the Atmoſphere, or Air, which 
gradually grows thinner and lighter, the higher we aſcend from its Surface. 
Its whole Height is ſuppoſed to be about 46 or 47 Miles; but on the higher 
Mountains, as the Alps in Italy, and the Andees in America, it is ſo very rare, 
or thin, that we breathe with great Difficulty ; and very probably at the Diſ- 
tance of 6 or 8 Miles from the Earth, no Animal or Bird could live. | 


The Uſe of this Atmoſphere is not only to ſuſpend the Clouds, furniſh us 
with Winds and Rain *, and ſerve to the common Purpoſes of Breathing ; but 
is alſo the Cauſe of the Morning and Evening Twilight, and of all the Glory 

and Brightneſs of the Firmament. 1 e 
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- This Figure repreſents. the Earth ſurrounded with its Atmoſphere H O MN 
is the Horizon of a Perſon ſtanding at P ;—allo, S repreſents the Sun as yet | 
really under the Horizon, from which a Ray S J aſcends, and falling upon the i 
upper Part of the Air at I, is, by the Reſiſtance it meets with there, bent out ' 
of its direct Courſe towards D, into the Oblique one IP; and ſo falling upon l 
the Eye of the Spectator, he will then ſee the Sun in the Direction of this 
refracted Ray at R, a whole Breadth, or a little more, above its true Place. 
By this Means we are favoured with the Sight of the Sun about 3 Minutes 
and every Morning before it riſes above the Horizon, and alſo as much every 
Evening after it ſets below it; which, in one Year, amounts to more than 
40 Hours; and ſo much Sunſbine are all the Inhabitants on every Part of the 
Globe bleſſed with, more than they could be, without ſome ſuch. Divine 


Contrivance. 


Clouds are 2 Vapours or Steams of Water raiſed up and ſuſpended in the Atmoſphere. Minds 
are only the Particles of the Atmoſphere put into Motion, — and, Rains are theſe Clouds falling again 
to the Earth, when the Atmoſphere grows too light (on account of ſome Winds or Rarefaction taking 
Place) to ſupport them, 1 „ 5 


 GEOGRAPHERS, 


WH ee 


SEOGRAPHERSs, for the better underſtanding this Science, have 
imagined the Globe to be circumſcribed, and divided with ſeveral Lines and 


Circles, whoſe Names, Situation, &c. are as here delineated.  - + 


o L » 
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The Line going through the Center of the Globe is called its Axis : the Ends 
are the tuo Poles; the upper one the North, the lower the South. On this 
Line the Earth is ſuppoſed continually to move round in 24 Hours to cauſe 
the Returns of Day and Night. ; 


The Line or Circle encompaſſing the Middle of the Globe, dividing it 
into two equal Parts, between the North and South Poles, is called the 
Equator or Equinoftial Line. When the Sun is over this Line (as in March 
and September) it is equal Day and Night all the World over. | 


The Circles on each Side the Equator, 23 Degrees and 3 from it, are called 
the to Tropics: They limit the Sun's greateſt Diſfance from the Equinoctial 
either Nortbward or Southward.—That on the North-Side is the Tropic of 

Cancer; when the Sun is over this Line (as in June tis our Summer, and the 
Days are at the longeſt. That on the South-Side is the Tropic of Capricorn; 
when the Sun is over that (as in December) tis our Winter, and the Days are 
at the ſhorteſt with us ; but at the longeſt with thoſe who live on the South- 
Side of the Eguinoctial Line. | RET 


The two Circles near the Poles, about 23 Degrees and + from them, are 
called the two Polar Circles. That at the North Pole is alſo called the 
Arctic Circle; the other at the South, the Antarctic Circle. | 


The 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


The Lines running from Pole to Pole acroſs the.Tropics and Eguinoct ial are 
called Merid:zans. There are generally 24 drawn upon the Gſobe, correſ- 


ponding to the 24 Hours of Day and Night. When any ef them (as the 


Earth turns round). is brought oppoſite the Sun, it is then. Noon Day along 
that Line from Pole to Polek. 5 ; 


The Line going acroſs the Middle of the Globe, dividing it into two He- 


miſpheres, is called the Horigon. When the Sun aſcends above this Line in 
the Eaſt, it is Day with us; but when it deſcends below it in the Weſt, it is 
Night. This is called alſo the Rational, or True Horizon : But beſides this, 
there is a /en/ible or viſible Horizon, which is that Circle ſurrounding us, and 
bounding our View, when we ſtand in the open Field; —The Horizon ſhews 
not only the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, —the Length of 
Day and Night, &c. but alſo marks out the principal. Points of the World 
for the Places where the Meridian and Horizon cut each other, are called 
North and South; and the Places where the Equator and Horizon cut each 
other, are termed the Eaſt and We/?. You. may. ſee this more fully explained 
at Page 9. | 4 | / 


There is generally an oligue Line drawn from Tropic to Tropic, crofling 
the Equinoctial, (as may be ſeen in the Map at the Beginning of the Book) 
repreſenting the Sun's apparent Path in the Heavens, which is called the 
Ecliptic; but as there cannot, in Fact, be any ſuch Line upon the Earth, and 
as a much better Method of ſhewing the apparent Motion of the Sun may be 
ſubſtituted in its Room, Thave, therefore, in this Scheme, omitted it. 


Note, The Equator, Eeliptic, ' Meridians, and: Fords, are called great 


Circles, becauſe r. cut the Globe in two equal: Parts; but the 7 ropics and 


Polar Circles are called Igſer Circles, as they cut the Globe in two unequal 
Every Circle on the Globe, whether great or ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into 360 equal Parts or Diviſions, called Degrees; and each of theſe 
Degrees into 60 other equal Parts, called Minutes. —80 that every Circle, of 
whatever Magnitude. it is, contains 360 Degrees the Half, or Semi-Circle, 
180 z—and the Quarter, or Quadrant, 90. 5 


* The Meridians are infinite in Number, for every Place from Eaft to Weſt may be ſuppoſed to 
have a ſeparate one.——Of theſe Meridians, One is called the Firſt or Chief Meridian, from which 


Geographers; but now each. Country fixes it at the Middle of their own Capital City. 


the Longitude of Places bepins to be reckoned : It is of great Note, and has been variouſly placed by 
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As each LIx R upon the Globe has its diſtinct Name, ſo the ſeveral Spaces 
included by theſe Lines are particularly N They are called Zones, 
or _ _ are "abs in Number. 


* 1 1 
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All he Space between the two Tr Topics, . which is 47 1 broad) ! is 
called the Torrid or Burning Zone; becauſe the Sun, being always over ſome 
Part of i it, muſt make it exceeding hot and ſcorching. 


The Spaces between the 7 ropics and Polar Circles (ech 43 Degrees in 
Breadth) are called the two 7. emperate Zones; for in theſe the Heat is mode- 
rate, the Sun-never coming over the Heads of the Inhabitants. 


— 


2 
The Spaces included within the Polar Circles (each of which * 47 
Degrees over) are the two Frigid or Frozen Zones; ſo called on account of 
the extreme Cold and Ice always found there. 


Tanita is the mi of any Town or Place from the Routes, | 
either Northward or Southward, accounted in Degrees and Minutes ; each 
2 gag being 60 computed, de meaſured Miles. | 


| Long rude | is the Diſtance of any Place from a fixed. Meridian, (as ſappaſs 
that of b. either Eaſtward or Weſtward, in Degrees and Minutes.— 
Longitude has reſpect to Time; every Degree of which is equal to four Mi- 
nutes.— Thus, if a Place lies one Degree to the Eaſt of us, it is four Mi- 
nutes in Time before us; but, if it lies one Degree to the Weſt, it is four 
Minutes after us. 


Note, A Degreb of Longitude at.the 8 is 60 Miles, equal to a Do 
gree of Latitude; but then theſe Degrees are continually growing leſs and 


leſs, as the Meridian Lines approach to each other, till they arrive at the 
Poles, where a Degree meaſures (you ſee) nothing at all. 


*The Kingdoms, Countries, and Seas, ſituated in theſe ſeveral *. are ſeen by caſting the Eye on 
the * of the orid, at the Beginning of the Book. 
The 
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The MANNER in which the Earth revolves, FR cauſe the various Changes 
in the Length of the Day, and Viciſſitudes of the Year, is exhibited in the 
following Scheme. 811 „ ter The | i OMEN bers i a fas 


The Earth, in its annual Motion, has its Axis always inclined * in the 
ſame Direction (or parallel to itſelf) and moves from Weſt to Eaft in 365 
Days 6 Hours, and upon this Pofitian depends the Variety of all the Seaſons. 
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| AMC begins 23%ept 125 
In the SpRixd, the Sun is over the Equator : The Earth is illuminated 
from Pole to Pole; and the Days and Nights are equal all the Globe over. 
In the SUMMER, the North Pole is turned to the Sun; he 1s over the 
Tropic of Cancer; our Days are now at the longeſt, and the South Pole is in- 
= volved in Darkneſs. In AUTUMN, the Earth is arrived to that Part of 
ber Orbit oppoſite the Spring, and the Sun is got over the Egualor. again. 
Nou both Poles are illuminated, and it is egual Day and Night as in the 
& Spzing.—— In the WINTER, the South Pole becomes turned to the Sun, 
which is then over the Tropic of Capricorn; the Days are then at the ſhorteſt 
with us, and the North Pole is wrapt in Obſcurity and Shade. 


The Earth does not revolve in an exact Circle, but in an Orb a little Ellip- 
zical ; it muſt, therefore, be ſometimes nearer the Sun, ſometimes farther 
1 from him :—Muſt ſometimes move flower, and ſometimes faſter. This is the 
0 Reaſon why our Summer half Year, when the Earth is fartheſt from the Sun, 
” is longer than the Winter half, by about 8 Days, when it is neareſt. 


* The Unlearned generally think, that the Earth ſtands ill, and the Sun moves, to cauſe Day and 
Night; and produce Scripture to confirm their Opinion: But they ſhould remember, the Scripture 
was not given to teach Geography or A/tronomy, but Religion; and therefore theſe Books, in this Reſpect, 
ſpeak only according to the Appearances of Things; not as they are in Fact. See more of this in my 
Aftren»my. In the mean Time, I would juſt obſerve, that every Cook daily ſhews the Abſurdity of the 
_ vulgar Opinion: For, we never fee them turn the Fire round the Meat; but the Meat always round 

to the Fire; by which Means, it becomes far more equally warmed and dreſſed. | 


The 
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Tue richier any Place is to the Pole, the longer are its Days in the Sum- 
mer, and the. ſhotter in the Winter: At the very Pale, the Day is fix 
Months; and in Winter, the Night is juſt the ſame. 


ue Reaſon, of che greater Heat in dummer than in Winter, is becaue 
the dun is not only larger, but 477427 above the Horizon; conſequently, his 
Rays comes ta the Earth in 4 DireQion more perpendicular to its Surface, and 
ſtrike it more forcibly in Summer than in Winter, when the Sun is lower, and 
ſends his Rays more obligue and feeble, and ſcattered over a larger Part of it. 
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Let A repreſent the Height of the dun at Noon in Vinter, and B' the 
Height in Summer Then in the former Caſe, the parallel Rays, which fall 
upon the Ground, and ſcatter over it from C to D, will, in the latter Caſe, 
occupy only the narrow Space e /; conſequently, as it is much 4%, it muſt 
be more Sort than before. The Rays of the Sun, alſo, paſſing through a 

much greater Part of the. Atmoſphere in Vinter than Summer, muſt come 
to us more weak and aint in the former State than in the latter. Theſe 
Circumſtances, joined with the longer Continuance of the Sun with us in the 
Summer, than in Winter, is ſufficient to produce the great Diſproportion of 


Heat we experience in thoſe two different Seaſons of the Year. 


That 
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That LARGE CIRCLE, which ſeems to ſurround us, when we ſtand upon 
ſome little Hill, or Eminence, in the open Fields, and bounds our View, 1s 
called the Horizon. Every Part of this Circle is exactly go Degrees from 
the Center of it over our Heads, which Point is called Zenith, and the Point 

of the Heavens, oppoſite or under our Feet, is called the Nadir. 


This Great Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 4 equal Parts, reſpecting 
the four principal Quarters of the World. —Eaft, Weft, North, and South, 
and each of theſe is alſo ſubdivided into 8 other equal Parts, making in all 
32, which are called the 32 Points of the Compaſs ; whoſe Names, Situation, 
Ve. are as in the following Figure. | 8 . 
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LF The Learner, perhaps, will not find the Time 77, he ſhall ſpend in com- 
mitting theſe 32 Points of the Compaſs to Memory, as they will enable him to 
aſcertain the Direction of the Winds, Clouds, or any Object from him. 


If this graduated Circle be drawn upon Paper or Paſteboard, and a Wire 
touched on a Loadſtone, be paſted on the under Side, and then hung by the 
Means of a little Braſs Cap fixed in the Center, on a Pin erected in the Middle 
of a Braſs or Mood Box covered with a Glaſs, it will always turn its Points to 
the correſpondent Points of the World; conſequently it becomes of infinite 
Uſe in conducting the Mariner through the extenſive Ocean, and the Traveller 
over the pathleſs Dęſarts, which are met with in many Parts of the Earth. 


Little Machines of this Sort, neatly fitted up for the Pocket, in ſmall Braſs 


3 are to be had at any Toy-Shop in Town or Country, at One Shilling 
edc CE | 2 3 
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3 A SHORT SYSTEM OP 
The GLOBE, .as I obſerved before, is compoſed of Land and Water, 


" The LAND is|about'one g bhird of the whole Surface, and is generally di- 
vided into the following Parts, viz. a . 


1. CONTINENTS, which are large Tracts of Land, containing many 
Kingdoms, and Countries; as Europe, Aſia, Africa, &c. 2. ISLANDS, 
are Parts of Land ſurrounded by the Sea, as Britain, Ireland, Madagaſcar, 
and Japon. 3. PENINSULAS, are ſuch Parts of Land, as are encom- 

aſſed by Water, except one narrow Part, by which it is joined to the main 
Land, as Jutland at the Top of Germany, and Morea in Greece. 
4. ISTHMUS's are narrow Necks. of Land joining the Peninſulas to the 


main Land, as the Iſthmus of Darien, or Panama, in America: the I/hmus 


of Corinth joining the Morea to Greece. 5. PROMONTARIES, or 


CAPES, are thoſe high Parts of Land, which ſhoot far into the Sea, as 


Cape Verde, and the Cape of Good Hope, both in Africa.——6. COASTS 
or Shores are thoſe Parts of a Country, which border upon the Sea, as the 


Coaſt of France; the Coaſt of Barbary. Hence failing near the Shore is 


called Coaſting. 


The Extent of the WATER on the Earth's Surface is far greater than that 
of the Land; it is computed to be two thirds of the whole Globe, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the following Diviſions. 5 . 


1. OCEANS, which are vaſt Collections of Water free from Land, as 
the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific Oceans. | 
of Water, almoſt ſurrounded by Land, as the Mediterranean, Baltic, and 
Euxine; all the reſt are but Parts of Oceans, and receive their Names from 
the Land that lies next them: as the Iriſh Sea, the Britiſb Seas. —— 1. LAKES, 
are Tracts of Water, wholly. ſurrounded by Land, as the Lake of Geneva, 


the Caſpian and Dead Seas. ——4. GULPHS, are only Pants of the Sea 
running up into, and every-where bounded with Land, except one Part by 


whichitcommunicates with the Sea; as the Gulphs of Bothnia, Venice, Perfia, 


and Florida. 5. STREIGHTS are narrow Paſſages of Water joining 
one Sea fo another, as the Streights of Gibraltar, leading into the Mediterra- 
nean, the Streights of Babalmandel, leading into the Red Sea. 


We come now to deſcribe the GRAND DIVISIONS of the Earth, viz. 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, called the Old World, being all that was known 
to the Ancients: And North and South America; called the New World, on 
Account of their being diſcovered but about 294 Years ago, 1. e. in the Year 


1492. | 


* If a Gulph is very al it is called an Inland Sea, as the Mediterranean Sea. If it is not ſo large, 
nor runs fo far into the Land, it is called a Bay; as the Bay of Biſcay in France. If it is but ſmall, 
and runs but a little Way into the Land, it is called a Greet, or Haven; a Station or Road for Ships; 


as Milford Haven in Wales, 


EUROPE 


2. SEAS, are leſs Extenſions 
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FE is bounded on the North by the Frozen Ocean—on the Eaf? 
by Aſia, and the Rivers Don, Walga, and Oby—on the South by the 
Mediterranean, —and on the Weſt by the great Atlantic Ocean, being about 
3000 Miles in Length, and 2500 in Breadth. It is the leaſt Quarter, but of 
the moſt Renown, for the Temper of the Air; the Fruitfulneſs of the Sou; 
Study of the Arts and Sciences; but above all, for the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian Religion. It contains the following Kingdoms and States. 


|Kingdoms. |Leag: b. |Breadch.| Chief City. patent Bearing] Diff. of Time} Religions. pry 
Ck 1 Miles. la. M. | 
E England 360 | 300 London Fx 3 Lutherans, &, / Mill.“ 
2.) Scotland 300 | 150 [Edinburgh [270 N. o 12 aft, |Calviniſts . 2 Mill. ] 
I Ireland *| goo | 1 50 Dublin 250 N. W. ſo 26 aft. Luth. Calv. & Pap. a + Mill. 
Beat 2% ie ee een le N. 
Sweden 800 | 500 {Stockholm (750 N. E. [i 10 bef, [Lutherans 3 3 Mill. 
- [Ruſſia [1500 [1100 | [Peterſburgh [1140 N. E. 2 4 bef. Greek Church 20 Mill. 
Poland” '. |-700 | 680 Warſaw ee E. f 24 bef.. [Papiſts is. Mill. 
ft 9 une Berlin 540 E669 bef. Luth. and Calv. | * ' 
Germany 600 5 6 Vienna 5 650 E. 5 bef. Pap. Luth. & Calv. 20 Mill. 
Bohemia | 300 250 P rague [500 E. 1 4 bef. papiſts az Mil... 
5s Holland : 160 | 100 Amſterdam 190 E. 1 18 bel. All Religions { 3 Mill. 
2 Flanders | 180 150 Bruſſels 180 S. E. ſo 16 bef. Papiſts 1 Min. 
France 600 | 500 Paris 160 S. E. ſe 9 bet. Papiſts 5 22 Mill. 
Spain | 700 e Madrid 690 8. ay 17 aft, JPapiſts [9 Mill. 
Portal | 300 | 100 |Liſbon 8 840 S. W. ſo 38 aft. PPapiſts | - | 2 Mill. 
Switzerland| 260 | 100 Bern 420 8. E. ſo 28 bef. [Calv. and Papiſts. 2 Mill. 
. ———— 
2 Popedom | 240 | e [Rome are A 
Naples 270 18 Naples 870 S. E. 1 o bef, Papiſts 8 ö 32 Mill. | 
Hungary 300 | Ado Buda a 780 8. E. [ 17 bef. Papiſts | 3-79 Mill. 
„ gs nſtan- | | I | 
DEW TP 
Greece 400240 Ath ens 1230 S. E. 1 37 bef. 19% 
* 1 138 | 57 (Cagliari The OY gn a Papiſts 2 2 Mill. 


The Situation of the ſeveral Kingdoms and States, with the principal Towns 
in each, you will find inſcribed in the adjoining Map, with their Diſtances 
and Poſitions exactly laid down with reſpect to each other. 25 : 

The Europeans in general are well made, and tolerably fair, except in 
Spain, where they begin to be ſwarthy :—In Dreſs, they are fond of imitat- | 
ing the French.—The Spaniards and Hungarians wear Whiſters.—The Turks 
long Beards, Turbants, and a long Veſt tied with a Saſh.—The Turkiſh La- 
dies Dreſs much reſembles that of the Men. | 8 5 
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The COMMODITIES. of theſe Countries are, in the Northern Parts, as 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, —Piteb, Tar, Rein, Hemp, Deals, Maſts, 

Oaks, Furs, Iron, Coal, Tin, and Fiſh.——In the Middle, as Great Britain, 
northern Part of France, Holland, Germany, and Poland, — Corn, Cyder, Perry, 
Hops, Cattle, Salt, Lawn, Lace, Cambrick, Moollen Cloth, Leather, Gloves, 
Clocks, Watches, Hardware, Toys, Paper, Hats, and Glaſs. In the South, 
as in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey, —Wine, Allom, Amber, Rice, Raiſins, 
Oranges, Lemons, Marble, Cottons, Velvets, and Mobair. 


The ISLANDS of this Quarter are, in the North, - Greenland, famous for : 
its Whale Fiſhery.—And Iceland, in which is the burning Mountain Hecla, 
ſuppoſed by its frequent Eruptions, to be the Cauſe of the Northern Lights; 


it belongs, with the little Iſles of Farro, together with thoſe of Zealand and 


Funen, &c. in the Baltic, to the Crown of Denmark. Near Great Britain, 
are the Shetland Iſles, the Weſtern Iles, Orkneys, Man, Angleſea, Scilly, Wight, 
Ferſey, Guernſey, ſubject to the Engliſb. On the Wet, are the Azores, 
Nine in Number, the Chief, St. Michael; St. Maria, Torcera, and Graciofia ; + 
the Trade is Vine and Sugar; and all belong to the King of Portugal. In 
the Mediterranean Sea are Yvica, Majorca, and Minorca, belonging to Spain— 
and Cor/ica, belonging to the French. Sardinia, a Kingdom of itſelf, —— 
Sicily, belongs to the King of Naples, and in it is the burning Mountain 
Etna. Malta belongs to its own Governor, called the Grand Maſter.- 
Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zant, are ſubject to the Yenetians. Cyprus, Can- 
dia, Rhodes, Patmos, and the Cluſter of ſmall ones in the Archipelago, belong 
to the Turks. LC ot | WE 


The principal MOUNTAINS in this Part of the World are the Dolþhrino 
Hills, between Sweden and Norway; the Hyperboræan or Ripheian. Moun- 


.- tains in the North Part of Muſcovy ;—the Capartben Mountains in the 


South Part of Poland ;—the Pyrenean Hills between Spain and France the 
Alpe between Italy and Germany ;—the, Appenine Hills dividing Italy into 
Eaſt and Weſt; Veſuvius, a remarkable burning Mountain near Naples ;— 
the Peat in England ;—Plinlimmon in Wales; —and Grampiar and Chevoit 
Hills in Scotland. | Rs | 2X | 


In this Quarter, the moſt noted RIVERS are, the Thames, Severn, and 
Humber, in England; Forth, Tay, and Tweed, in Scotland; —Shannon, Boyn, 
and Barrow, in Ireland; — Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, in Germany ;j—Weiſel, 
 Neefter, and Neeper, in Poland ;—Tayo and Duero in Portugal ;—the Eero 
and Guadalguiver in Spain; — Tiber and Po in Italy; Don, Walga, and Dwina, 
in Ruſſia; — Seine, Loire, Rhone, and Garonne, in France; and the Danube, 
Which runs all through Germany, Hungary, Turkey in Europe, and empties 

itſelf into the Black Sea, 3 N | 


The greateſt CURIOSITY in this Quarter is the Whale Fiſhery, amon 
the Fields of Ice, which have been encreaſing for Ages upon the Coaſt of 
Greenland. A Whale is uſually 60 or 80 Feet long; affords from 60 to 100 
Barrels of Oil, from his Fat; and 4 or 500 Pieces of Mhalebone, which is 
taken from his Jaws or Gills. This Trade is chiefly carried on by the Eng- 
liſb and Dutch. One Whale is valued generally at 1000, or 1200l. 
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| Counties Cel Apr. Tes Town = Counties {|Circ,|? $ Par 8 Schier Towie N f 
| [JM - 15846: [ll * E 
Bedfordſhire 73 10 | 116} 4 Bedford 47 ||| Rutlandſhire 40] 2 | 43} 2 [Okeham 94 
Berkſhire 1200 12 | 140} 9 Reading 49 || Shropſhire . 135 17 | 179] 14 [Shrewſbury 155“ 
Buckinghamſhire 1380 16 | 185] 14 Buckin ham | 57 Somerſetſhire 204] 35 | 385] 18 Brittol 1117 
Cambridgeſhire 130] 9 | 163] 8 Cambri ge 51 [}} Staffordſhire | 147] 19 | 159] 9 Stafford | 225 
Cheſhire 112! 13 | 68} 4 jCheſter .182 |}; Suffolk 149] 30 | 575| 16 1 69 
Cornwall 150! 26 | 161] Launceſton 210 Surry | 122] x3 | 140] 14 [Guildford 30 
Cumberland 168 15 | 90 * Carliſle 301 Suſſex » | 158] 17 | 312] 28 [Chicheſter 63 
Derbyſhire 130 11 | 106 4 Derby 126 Warwickſhire 135] 14 | 158] 7 [Warwick 931 
Devonſhire I 200, 39 | 394] 26 Exeter 169 [[ Weſtmoreland | 120] 8 | 26| 4 [Appleby 267 
Dorletſhire 150 22 | 248} 20 Dorcheſter 12311} Wiltſhire 140] 22 | 304] 34 [Salilbury 80 
Durham 107 g | 118} 4 Durham 256 |}} Worceſterſhire 130] 12 | 152] 9 [Worceſter 1124 
Eſſex : 146] 27 | 415} 8 Colcheſter 510 Yorkſhire 320] 56 J 563] 30 [York 197]. 
Gloceſterſhire 138] 3o | 230] 8 Gloceſter | x04 "$1 5 
Hampſhire 100! 24 | 253] 24 Southampton 76 Noxru WAILES . | a 
Hertfordſhire 1300 20 | 120 6 [Hertford 21 Angleſey 80 3 744 2 [Beaumaris 241 | 
Herefordſhire 120] 8 | 176} 8 {Hereford 132 Carnarvonſhire 1100 5 | 63]. 2 |Carnarvon | 251 
5 HaptingJooſture 67 6] 79] 4 [Huntingdon 57 Denbighſhire 116] 6 | 57] 2 {Denbigh 209 
Kent 1600 33 | 408f 18 [Canterbury 56 | Flintſhire 811 5 | 28] 2 [Flint 194. 
Lancaſhire 170] 27 | 61] 14 [Lancaſter 233 Merionethſhire 103] 3 | 37] x [Harlech | 223 
Leiceſterſhire . 96 12 | 192] 4 {Leiceſter 99 Montgomeryſhire | 94] 5 | 47] 2 {Montgomery | 161 
Lincolnſhire 180] 25 | 630] 12 Lincoln 135 | | | | 
Middleſex 81] 6 | 200 6 LONDON urn Warrs.|— 
Monmouthſhire * | 80] © 7 | 127] 4 Monmouth 120 | Brecknockſhire 106] 4 | 61] 2 |Brecknock 163 
Norfolk 140}. 32 | 660; 12 Norwich 109 Cardiganſhite 94] 5 [ 77] 2 [Cardigan 224] 
Northamptonſhire | 120] 14 | 326] 9 Northampton] 66 Carmarthenſhire | 108 5 87] 2 Carmarthen 208 
Northumberland | 160] 13 460 8 [Newcaſtle 270 Glamorganſhire | 112] 9 118] 2 [Cardiff 165 
Nottinchamſhire] go] 9 | 168] 8 Nottingham | 121 |Þ Pembrokeſhire 93] 7 | 45] -3 [Pembroke | 236 
JOxtor ſhire | 1301 14 | 280! 9 {Oxfor 53 Radnorſhire gol 41 53) 2 [Radnor 150 


7, rent, Humber, Medway, Ouſe, Tine, Avon, Derwent, MT &C,— 
Wales, the Wye and Dee. 


MODERN: GEOGRAPHY (  n 


"THE BRITISH EMPIRE lies on the Weſtern Part of Europe, and is 
wholly ſurrounded by the Sea: It contains Great Britain, Ireland, and 

the les thereunto adjoining ; as expreſſed in this Map. 
Great Britain is in Length 630 Miles, but of different Breadths in different 


Places; is ſurrounded by the Sea, and contains England, Scotland, and Wales; 
being the largeſt Iſland in Europe. | 


England is parted on the North from Scotland by the Rivers Tweed and Solway; 
on the Eaſt it is waſhed by the German Ocean; on the South by the Channel; 
and on the Weſt parted from Wales by a Line drawn from the Iſle of Angleſey 
round Flintſhire, by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire, down to the End of the 


River Severn. 


England is about 360 Miles long, and zoo broad: Contains 40 Counties: 
Wales is 124 Miles long, and 100 broad, and contains 12 Counties. The 
Name and Chief Town of each County, with its Diftance from London, the 
Capital City,—the Number of Pariſhes, Market Ti owns, and nen, of Par- 


liament are expreſſed in the following Table. 


* — 


The RIVERS of principal Note in England a6— Thames, Severn, 
In 


The moſt noted HILLS in England are—the Peak in Derbyſhire; e 


in Worceſterſhire; Mendip-H. i/lsin Somerſetſhire.—In W ales—Snowden- Hills, 


Plinlimon, and the Black- Mountgins. 


In England are 22 BISHOPRICKS; in Wales 4; which make in all 26 
Biſhops; of which 2 are Arch-Biſbops, Canterbury and York. There are alſo 
in England 2 famous Univerfities—Oxford and Cambridge: The former of 
which contains 20 Colleges and 5 Halls; the latter contains 12 Colleges and 
4 Halls.—In Vales there is no Univerſity. | 


The eſtabliſhed RELIGION in England and Wales is Lutheraniſm. The 
Inhabitants are about 7 Millions in Number; of which almoſt 1 Nullon and 
a Half live in and about London. 
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COTLAND lies on the North of England, parted from it To the 
| Rivers Tweed and Salway; and is about 300 Miles long and 1 50 broad. 
It is divided by the River Tay, which runs near the Middle of it, into 
2 Parts Highlands and Lowlands, which contain 34 Shrres, in which are 
many populous Towns and Villages, but the Capital City is Edmburgh, 
diſtant from London about 270 Miles North. 

In the Lowlands (next England) are theſe 22 COUNTIES. —1. Tiviotdale, 
2. March, 3. Tweedale, 4. Lida dale, 5. Eſbdale, 6. Anan dale, 7. Niddeſdale, 
8. Galloway, 9. Carrict, 10. Kyle, 11. „ 12. Arran, 13. Clydeſdale, 
14. Lenox, 15. Sterling, 16. Fife, 17. Strathern, 18. Menteith, 19. Argyle, 
20. Cantire, 21. Lorne, and 22. Lothien. 

In the Highlands are theſe 1 3 COUNTIES.—r. Lochabar, 2. Broadalbin, 
3. Perth, 4. Athol, 5. Angus, 6. Merns, 7. Mar, 8. Buchan, 9. Murrey, 
* 10. Roſs, 11. Sutherland, 12. Caithneſs, and 13. Strathnavern. | 

The Chief CITIES are the 4 Univerſities ; ; VIZ. Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Glaſgow, and St. Andrews. ; 
The principal! RIVERS in Scotland . Tail Clyde, Tay and Spay, all na- 

vigable; beſides many Lakes, of which Lemundand Neſs are J'S remarkable. 
be MOUNTAIN S of Note are the Chivot- Hills, and thoſe of Albany. 
I Theeſtabliſhed RELIGION here is the Preſbyterian ;—Conſequently they 
009 no Brſhops. — The Inhabitants about 2 Millions. 


RELAND lies Weſt of England, is: wholly n 9 the ou 

and parted from Great Britain by St. George's Channel, which in ſome 
Places is 60 Miles over, in others not fo much as 20. Ireland is in Length 
about 300 Miles, in Breadth about 150. Tis uſually divided into 4 Pro- 
vinces—Linfter, Munſter, Connaught, and ger, which contain 32 Counties, 
in which are ſeveral Cities and populous Towns; but the Capital is Dublin, 
about 250 Miles North Weſt of London. 

In LINST ER are 12 Counties — 1. Eaft- Meath, 2. We 72 Meath, z. Louth, 
FR Longford, 5. Kings-County, 6. Qyeens-County, 7. Catherlough, 8. Kilkenny, 
g. Kildare, 10. Waxford, 11. Wicklow, and 12. Dublin. 

In MUNSTER are 5 Counties I. Cork, 2. Kerry, 3. Limerick, 4. Tip- 
perary, and 5. Waterford. 

In CONNAUGHT are 6 Counties 
4. Galway, 5. Mayo, and 6. Clare. 

In ULSTER are q Counties t. Antrim, 2. Down, 3. Armagh, 4. Cavan, 
5. Londonderry, 6: Donnegal, 7. Fermanagh, 8. Myron, and g. Monagan. 

Their noted CITIES befides Dublin, are Limerick, Waterford, Kinſale, 
-Cork, Athlone, Galloway, Londonderry, &c. They have 4 Arch- - Biſhops, viz. 
Armagh, Dublin, Caſbel, and Tuam; and 18 Biſhopricks. Dublin is their 
only Univerſity, and is one of the largeſt and fineſt Cities in Europe. . 

The moſt noted RIVERS here are the Shannon, Barrow, Saver, Boyn, 
Nuor, and Blackwater. The Country abounds in Lakes, but the Chief 
| ate—Lough-Farn, Lough-Neagh, and Lough-Corr tb. 

Thechief MOUNTAINS are Knock- Patrich, Slew-Bloemy, and eur ee El. 8 
The RELIGION eſtabliſhed here is Lutheraniſin as in England; but the 
Inhabitants profeſſing Popery are more than 3 Parts in 4 of the whole King- 

dom. The People are about 2 Millions and a Half. 

The ISLANDS round Great-Britain are the Sher/and and Orkneys North of 
Scotland; they are many but ſinall, the chief Maitland and Pomona. — The 
Weſtern Iſlands, Lewis, Sky, Mull, Viſt, Fura, Ila, Annan, and Bute.—In the 
Triſh Channel are Man and Angleſey. In the Engliſh Channel are Wight, 

Jerſey, Guernſey, Sari, and Alderney. And at the Lands End are the little, 
but * Iſles of Scilly. = ASIA 


I. Sligo, 2. Letrim, 3. Roſcommon, | 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. , i; 


SIA lies Eaſt of Europe, is about 4800 Miles Jong, and 4300 broad; 
5 bounded on the North by the Frozen Ocean, by the Pacific on the 
EHaſt, by the Red Sea on the Weſt, and the Indian Ocean on the South. This, 
though the Second, is yet the principal Quarter of the Globe; for here our 
firſt Parents were created, and placed in the Garden of. Eden; here once ſtood © + 
the famous Tower of Babel*. In this Country our Saviour was born, and | 
compleated our Redemption. This was, in ſhort, the Theatre of almoſt 
every Action recorded in the ſacred Scriptures. It is divided into many prin- 
cipal Regions, whoſe Names, Extent, chief Cities, &c. are as under. 


* 
8 


# 
— 


—— 


Nations. [Length | Breadth] Chief City. dpd, London fr. London Religions. 
- 8: Ruſſian The Bounds of theſeſ Tobolſkoi 2160 N. E. 10 bef. Chriſtians & Pagans 
- } |Chineſe | n Chynian 4480 N. E. s 4 bef. Pagans SEW © 
» puſhing]. | 99 
=} |Mogulean on his Conqueſts as Tibet 3780 E. . {5 40 bef Pagans 
þ independant far as he can, Samercand 2800 E. + 36 bef. Pagans | | 
Cina J 1440 | 1000 Pekin 4320 N. E. 24 befi|[Pagans- 7; | 
Moguls . 2000 Id oo Delly A 3720 E. 5 16 bef. Mahomet. & Pagans 
IP \ india © _ | 2000 1000 Siam or Pegu 5040 121 44 bef. Pagans 
BL 7-7 1600 "1200. Iſpahan [2460E. z 20 bef. Mahometans M 
Arabia 1300 5 1200 Meccha „ 2640 S. E. |: 52 bef. Mahometans 
| [Syria 270 | 160 Aleppo 1860 E. þ 30 bef. Chriſt. & Mahomet./ 
S | Holy Land 210 | 90 Jeruſalem | 1920 S. E. z 24 bef. Chriſt.& Mahomet. 
< — OS 
= 4 Natolia 750 308 Burſa or Smyrnaſ1440 S. E. |: 48 bef.|Mahometans 
SIE 3 rt — ͤ—— — 
< | | Diarbick or | | BR, 
wii. > >|. 60] 30 JBagdad-:: 2160 E. z 56 bef.|] Pe Þ in 
"es Meſapotamia 2 . . | OP 1 K 13 
Turcomonia | 360 | 300 Erzerum 1860 . 2 44 bef.| Chr e! few 
(Georgia nee - [1920E. Iz 10 bef. _ 
The Turks, Perſians. Moguls, and Chineſe, are of good Shape and Com- 
plexion: The Men wear Turbants, Veſts, and Slippers; the Women dreſs much 


like the Men, only they wear a ſtiffened Cap like a Mitre, and their Hair 
down. The Mogul Ladies are fond of Bracelets on their Arms and Legs; 
Rings on their Fingers and Toes; Jewels in their Noſes, and Pendants in 
their Ears: and the Chineſe Ladies are remarkable for their little Feet ; and 
the Gentlemen for long Nails. In Siam, Pegu, &c. the Inhabitants are Tawney, 
and Features coarſe. The Men wear a Piece of Cloth wrapped round their 
Waiſt, and pull their Beards (as the Chineſe and Tartars do) up by the Root. 
'The Women have, beſides the Piece about their Waiſt, another thrown round 
their Breaſts and Shoulders, leaving the reſt of the Body bare. The Common 
People near the Sea go almoſt naked. LO ice a ans: Se | 


In this Quarter ſtood the Temple of Diana, at Epheſus in Natolia, burnt the Night Alexander 
the Great was born. Near to that ſtood the famous City Trey, totally deſtroyed by the Greeks, 
1200 Years before Chriſt. Here alſo ſtood the ſeven Churches mentioned by St. John in the Reve- 
lations. — Alſo Tyre and Sydon, on the Coaſt of the Holy Land, once vaſt Cities of Trade, but now 
the Habitation of a few Fiſbermen.— Likewiſe Sodom and Gomorrah, large Cities deſtroyed by Fire 
from Heaven for their Wickedneſs. —Alſo N:neveh and Babylon, great Cities in Meſapotamia, near 
Bagdad, now the Habitation of only Orwls, Tygers, Serpents, and Bats, In the Holy Land ſtood the 
famous City and Temple of Jeruſalem, deſtroyed by Veſpafan about 70 Years after Chriſt. 


The 


or srs TEM Or 


The TRADE of theſe Parts in Tartary is in Sables, Martins, Furs, Iron, 
&. — In the other Parts, Silk, Garoſe, Sooſees, Carpets, Tapeſtry, Mohair, 
Muſe, Cinnamon, Alves, Rhubarb, Ginſeng, Myrrh, Camphire, Coffee, Incenſe, 
Manna, Spices, Nutmegs, Tea, Drugs, Gold Duſt, Quickfufver, Diamonds, 
and fine China, Laquered and Japan Ware. E 5 


In this Quarter are alſo Camels, Dromedaries, Buffaloes, Elephants, Lions, 
 Tygers, Serpents, Locuſts, Scorpions, Ora-Ootans and Champanzeys, which are 
Animals almoſt as big as a Man, and greatly reſemble the Human Shape. 


The ISLANDS in Ala are thoſe of Japon, as Japon itſelf, Tonſa and 
Bongo, —alſo Formoſa, the Baſhee Iles, very ſmall, — Aynan and Macco.— 
The Ladrone Hles, the chief Guam and Tinian.— The Phillippine Iles 11, ooo 
in Number, chiefly ſmall-ones ; the principal are Luconia, Mindanao, and 
Tendayes.—The Moluccas or Clove lands, the chief Gilolo, Ceram, Macaſſar, 
Amboyna, and Banda, where the Nutmegs grow. — The Sunda Iſles, Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra, &c.—The Andaman and Nicobar Iſles, all ſmall.—The 
Maldives, many Thouſands very ſmall, in the Indian Sea,—and Ceylon, or 


fine Cinnamon Iſle, near the Coaſt of Coromandel. 


Moſt of theſe Iſlands lying near or under the Line, afford great Quantities 
of Sugar and Spice, which the Dutch trade with to all Parts of the World. 
The Inhabitants, who are of a Tawney or Olive Colour, and go almoſt 
naked, uſe Bows and poiſoned Arrows, are ſuperſtitious and groſs Idolaters; 
and in ſome Places (it is ſaid) offer their Children in Sacrifices to their Idol 
_ Gods. | | | | 


The principal RIVERS in this Quarter are the Tigris and Euphrates, be- 
tween Arabia and Perſia.— Tobol and Oby in Tartary.—Indus in the Mogul's 
Empire.—Ganges in India, — the Hoambo or Yellow River in the North; and 
the River Tay, that runs by Canton, in the South of China. . * 


The chief MOUNTAINS here are Ararat, near the Caſpian Sea, on 
which the Ark reſted after the Flood. — Horeb and Sinai in Arabia.—Lebanon 
in the Holy Land. Mount Taurus running from Eaſt to Weſt of all Aſia. 
—Imaus in Tartary.—Caucaſſus between Tartary and the Great Mogul's Em- 
pire, —and the Naugracut Mountains in Tibet. EY : 


In this Quarter one great CURIOSITY is, the vaſt Brick Wall in China, 
1500 Miles long, 30 Feet high, and broad enough for 8 Perſons to ride 
abreaſt, fortified with a ſquare Tower, at the Diſtance of every Mile : It 
Was built about 1800 Years ago to keep out the roving Tartars, and it is at 
this Time very little decayed. —Another Curigſity is the wonderful Tallow 
Tree, which bears a Fruit, whoſe Kernel has: all the Properties of Tallow, 
and of that the Chineſe are ſaid to make their Candles, 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 17 
 FRICA is the third Quarter, ſituated to the South of Europe, and ſur- 


| _ rounded on all Sides by the Sea, except a narrow Neck of Land about 
60 Miles over (called the Iſthmus of Suez) which joins it to Ala, at the 
Top of the Red Sea. This Country is about 4.300 Miles long, and 4.200 broad, 
and lies chiefly in the Torrid Zone; the Equator running through the Mzddle 
of it. Here once dwelt the Queen of Sheba, who, on paying a Viſit to the 
Magnificent King Solomon, ſtood amazed at the Wiſdom and Glories of his 
Court. Here we find a Race of People quite BL Ack, having flat Noſes, thick 
Lips, and Hair like Wool*. This Quarter is generally divided as under. 


Nations. |rength. |Breadth| Chief City. r Religions. | 
— Morocco 500 | 480 [Fez 1080 8. o 24 aft, Mahometans 
h obs pal hongnl! 
© | [Tripoli 700 | 240 [Tripoli 1260 S. E. ſo 56. bef. Mahometans 
Barca 400 | 300 [Tolemeta 1440 S. E. i 26 bef. Mahometans N | 
Egypt 600 250 Grand Cairo 1920 S. E. z 12 bef. [Mahemetans | | 
[Bilidulgerid - 2500 1 350 Dara 1565 S. ſo 32 aft. Pagans | 
Zaara it 2400 | 660 Tegeſſa | 1840 8. jo 24 aft. [Pagans | a 
Negroland 2200 | 840 Madinga 2500 8. ſo 38 as. Pagans | 
Guinea 1800, | 360. Benin _ [2700 8. ſo 20 bef. Pagans | | 
Y Nubia 940 600 Nubia 2418 S8. E. 2 12 bef. Mahom. & N 
2 Abyſſinia 900 800 Gondar 2880 8. E. 2 20 bef. Chriſtians | 
E Abe 540 | 130 Doncala 3580 S. E. 0 36 bef. Chriſ, & Pagan | 
ED The Middle Parts, called Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Europeans. 
: [|Loango 410 300 Loango 3300 8. ſo 44 bef. Chril. & Pagans | 
| E Congo 540 | 420 |St. Salvador 3480 9, t © bef. [Chriſ & Pagans| 
Fo Angola 360 | 250 Loando 3750 * | þ 58 het. Chriſ. & Pagans| 
E Benguela 430 | 180 [Benguela [3900 8. ſo 58 by Pagans | 
. Mataman 450 | 240 No Towns * 2 2 Pagans 
Ajan goo | 300 [Brava 3702 S. E. ſz2 40 def. [Pagans 
| Zanguebar 1400 350 Miegambidue (440 8. E. Iz 38 bef. Pagans | 
|Monomotapa | 960 | 660 Monomotapa 450 S. |1 18 bet. Pagans 
Monemugi hs; 660 Chicova 4260 8. 1 44 bef. [Pagans 25 
Sofola 480 300 |Sofola 4600 S. E.|z 18 bef. Pagans 
Terra de Nat.] 600 | 350 [No Towns | * —_ = Pagans 
ons || 786 | 66 [SP -B . |; 4 L 


* Some Writers have ſuppoſed theſe People to be the Deſcendants of Cain; who for his Cruelty 


- — — —— ͤ ͤ wd „ — —— 


to his Brother, has that Mark ſet upon him. Others have eſteemed them to be a different Species of 
Beings, and therefore ranked them a Link Lower than us in the Chain of Exiſtencè: - hilſt many 
have attributed that duſty Hue to the Nature of their Diet, and intenſe Heat of the Country, 
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Along the Coa/ts of the Mediterranean, in Egypt, Bilidulgerid, and Zaara, 
the People are of a 7awney Complexion, and dreſs like the Turks; but in all 
other Parts of this Quarter, the Inhabitants are BLacx. The better Sort 


of Negroes wear thin Veſts and white Caps, but the Poor go almoſt NA KED, 


having only a ſmall Piece of Skin, or coarſe Stuff wrapped about their Waiſt. 
The poor Hottentots, daubed over with Greaſe and Soot, and having their 
Arms, Legs, and Neck wrapped round with the raw Guts of Beaſts, make a 
moſt deſpicable and 22% Appearance. | | 


Through Barbary, Nubia, and Egypt, the COMMODITIES are Rice, 
Figs, Raifins, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Almonds, Pomegranates, Olives, 
Senna, Dates, Leathers, Civit, Sugar, and Indigo. —In Negroland and Gui- 
nea,—Oftriches Feathers, Gold-Duſt, Elephants-Teeth, Pepper, and Slaves, 
which are chiefly purchaſed by the Engliſb, and tranſported to America. — 
The Inland Countries are ſaid to be full of Lions, Tygers, Monkeys, Rhino- 
ceroſes, and Crocgdzles 3 The Natives are little known. To the South, along 
the Coaſt, the Traffick is Ambergreaſe, Muſe, Civit, Lemons, Millet, Pearls, 
Gold-Duſt, &c. chiefly carried on by the Dutch and Portugueſe ; the former 


of which have a large Settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, and the latter 


many on the Eaſern and Weſtern Sides of the Continent. 


The ISLANDS of this Quarter are, Madagaſcar, the largeſt ; the Inhabi- 
tants black, wild, ſavage, naked, and under no particular Governor. The 
Iſlands of Cape Verde, 10 in Number. St. Vincent, St. Nicholas, Lucia, 


Antania, Sal, Bonaviſia, Jago, Mayo, Bravo, and Fuego, all ſubje& to the 


Por tugueze.The Canary Iſlands, 14 in Number, the chief, Teneriff, Ferro, 
and Canary, belong to the Crown of Sparm.—The Madeira, noted for excel- 


| lent Mine, ſubject to the Portugueze.—The Guinea Iſles, as Princes, Po, 


Annqbon, - Thomas, Matthew, &c. belong to the Portugueze. And the Ifles 
Aſcention and St. Hellen, belong to the Engliſb. EE: 


The principal MOUNTAINS here are, the Lybian Mount, between 
Zaara and Egypt; — Mount Atlas, between Barbary and Bilidulgerid, which 
gives Name to the neighbouring Ocean, called the Atlantic Ocean. — The 


Mountains of he Moon in Ethiopia, near the Empire of Monemugi.—And 


the Pico or Peat in Teneriff, one of the Canary Jes, in Form of a Sugar | 
Loaf, ſuppoſed to be the higheſt in the World, and may be ſeen 40 Leagues 
diſtant. 5 Is | | 


The moſt noted RIVERS here are, the Nile in Nubia and Egypt :—The 


Niger running through all Negroland:— The Gambia and Senegal, on which 


the Engliſb and French have ſome Settlements, are only Branches of the 
Niger. | | 5 1 


The principal CURIOSITIES in Africa are, the vaſt Pyramids in Egypt, 


three Miles Weſt of. Cairo, ſuppoſed to be built by the Children of Iirael, 
when in Bondage, for Sepulchres for the Egyptian Kings.—Alſo, the 


Mummy Pits near the Pyramids, in which are found the Bodies of People, 
embalmed and buried 3000 Years ago, yet perfect and diſtinct at this Day. 


AMERICA, 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 19 


A MERICA is the laſt Quarter of the World: It lies about 2 300 Miles 
| Weſt of England, and is of vaſt Extent. Bounded on the North 
by unknown Parts, by the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt, by the great South 
Sea on the South and Ve. Tis 8 or g thouſand Miles in Length, and 
about 3 thouſand in Breadth. It was diſcovered firſt by Chriſtopber Colum- 
bus, with a Spaniſh Fleet, in October 1492, but more fully by Americus 
Veſputius in 1497, and from him takes its Name.—lt is often called the Vg 


Indies, in Contradiſtinction to the farther Parts of Ala, tiled the Eq 


Indies, diſcovered by the Portugueſe a little before; both which Countries 
were unknown to the Europeans till that Time. Nature ſeems to have di- 
vided it into 96 Parts, North and South, by a narrow Neck of Land, called 


the Iſthmus of Darien, or Panama, which in ſome Places is not more than 


30 Miles over“. | 


NORTH AMERICA is divided into theſe following Parts. 


. 


| Nations. | Length. | Breadth. | Chief City. pc ing a pity Belongs to 
(Mexico, or 2000 | 6oo W 400% N. W. 6 o aft | 1 Spain _ : - 
[New Spain | | | | A Ivy BY 
* [Bounds . St, Fee MER N. W. | LE. aſt, | | Spain 7 I. 
California Bounds underermined.[St. Juan | © . * Ppan 8 
e eee eee eee 
Canada 1800 1260 Wee 12760 N. W. ä is 56 aft. England Lay | * 
[Louiſiana | | 1400 1000 Fort Louis 4080 N. W. 6 4 aft. Spain 1 5 
Nova Scotia k n 250 Halifax 8 2580 W. | 4 13 aft. [England 1 * 


The North Part of the Continent is very little known, and ſtill claĩmed by 
the Engliſh. The chief Places are Rupert's Fort, in Eftimaux, or New 
Britain Port Nelſon and Churchill in New North Walts—and New Severn, 
and Albany, in New South Wales. | 95 | 


The Britiſb Colonies—now the Free States of North America, are New 


England, containing 4 Provinces, the chief Town Bofton.—— New York, the 
chief Town New-York.—— New Ferſey, the chief Town Elizabeth Town. 
——Pen/itvania, the chief Town Philadelphia. Delaware, chief Town. 
Neocaſtle. Maryland, chief Town Baltimore.— 
Town James Toun.— Carolina, the chief Town Charles Town.——And 
Georgia, whoſe chief Town is the Savannah; making in all 13 Provinces. 


—_— — 


* If this /thmus were cut through to make a ſafe Paſſage for Ships into the oppoſite Seas; and 
alſo a like Cut made acroſs the /thmus of Suez, at the End of the 5 —— to open a Com- 
munication with the Red Sea, vaſt Advantages would be derived from thence to the Trading World, 
and the great Voyage round the Globe would become not only much Horter, but ſafer than at 


preſent. 
The 


Virginia, the chief 
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The INDIANS here are generally of a 5rown Complexion ; the few that are 
Wpßite, ſtain themſelves of a copper or red Colour, and ſome with Streakes of 
blue. They are dexterous with their Bows and Arrows; and very fond of 
adorning themſelves with Strings of Beads and Shells about their Necks, and 
Rings and Plates in their Ears and Noſes, and pull their Beards up by the 
Roots. They go naked in the Summer, but in the Winter cover themſelves 
with the S4:ns of Beaſts taken in hunting, which is their chief Employ. 
The Mexicans are civil and docile, the reſt ſavage and cruel ; they ſcalp their 
Priſoners, and ſometimes (it is ſaid) b70:/ and eat them. They are groſs Ido- 
laters, and worſhip the Sun and Stars. | 


Note; the Religion, Language, and Dreſs of the ſeveral Colonies in Ame- 
rica, are the ſame of the European Nations they belong to. 


The COMMODITIES here are, Cotton, Silk, Shins, Furs, Feathers, Co- 


chineal, Logwood, Mahogany, Tobacco, Iron, Pine- Apples, Sugar, and ſeveral 
- Sorts of Drugs. =; * 


The chief ISLANDS are, Newfoundland, belonging to the Engliſb, famous 
for its Fiſhery.——Bermudas or Summer Iſles, are the Property of Great Bri- 
tain. Cape Breton, Anticaſti, and St. Fohn's, belong to the Engliſb.— 
The Babama Iſles, (many in Number, but Providence only inhabited) belong 
to the Engliſh.— The Antilles, as Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, belong 
to Spain, and Famaica to the Engliſb.—— The Caribbee Mes, the chief St. 

 Chriftophers, Anguila, Antigua, Barbadoes, belong to the Engliſh. &. 
Martin, Bartholomew, Deſeado, Gaudaloupe, Marigalante, Martinico, and 
Granada, belong to the French. Euſtatia and Saba belong to the Dutch, 
: —and Sr. Thomas to the Danes.——Theſe Iſlands produce vaſt Quantities 
of Sugar, (in planting of which Thouſands of Negroes are employed) Tobacco, 
Pepper, Yams, Indigo, Ginger, Gums, Dying-woods, Cocoa, Cotton, Parrots, 
Fiſh, Turtles, and Lignum Vitae... 


The chief MOUNTAINS here are, the Apalachean between Carolina and 
Louiſiana, But in the North are vaſt unknown Mountains perpetually co- 
vered with Snow, from whence the Winds blowing the greateſt Part of the 


Year, theſe Countries become much co/der than thoſe in Europe in the ſame 
Latitude. ä | | 


The moſt remarkable RIVERS are, Sr. Laurence, dividing the Engliſh 
Plantations from Canada.——The Myfiippi, and the Ohio, in Louifhana,— 


and the River North in New Mexico, both which laſt empty themſelves into 
the Gulf of Mexico. be 


Things moſt curious in this Part, are the prodigious Falls of Water near 
Niagara: Alſo the Cabbage-Tree 100 Feethigh, with no Branches but at the 
Top. The Calabach, which grows like a large Gourd, of which, cut 
into different Sizes, they make their Diſhes, Pails, &c. — And the Cafſavi 
Root, of which the Indians uſually make their Bread. 
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In SOUTH: AMERICA are the following Nations. 


4-- ode IS Ig x fe TER Bearing|Ditt: of Time) ny 
{ Nations. ty Lengeh ed We ange from London. from London. Belongs os 


3 6 
n 2 


he, 


— 


Panama 


peru CE + \' 2000 | 600 


{Terra Firma 1400 | 700. 4650 W. -.6 28 aſt. 
5520 8. W. 1 aft, Spain 


Amazons, a very large Country, but little known to the Europeans 1200 Long, 950 Broad, © 


Sr, 


Lima 


1 


8 þ 


Guiana 780 | , 480 | 2 3840 8. W. 3 44 aft. dunk and French | 

| Wn : f | 2000 | | 700 St. Salvador Gooo 'S. W. 3 44. alt. [Portugal | 9 
Paraguay . | 1500 110 Alſumption 700 W. 3 .52 aft. Spain & the Jekuit a 
Chili 9s 1200 6000 'St. Jago 660 S. W. I 6 aft. Spain 


— 


Terr $ Magellani- pom Spaniards took Poſſeſſion of it, but did not think i it worth while to eule there. 


[e. or Pata onia. 


UB 


The COMMODITIES of this Oer are Gold, (obich in n Was 
once as plenty as Stones in the Street) Silver, Pearls, Tobacco, Cochineal, 
Emerald, Faſpers, — Ebony, Cocoa Nuts, Pine Apples, Brafil Wood, 
Fefuits Bark, Amber, Rojin, Bal, lam, IO Feathers, Maize, and {eycral 
Sorts of Gums and Drugs. 


The INDIANS are generally of a good Size, and well made: 5 to the 
Tropic of Capricorn they are of a Brown or Copper Complexion, but farther 


on tolerably fair. They have little Idea of God, or Religion; are very ſuper- 
ſtitious, and the groſſeſt Idolaters. They have many odd Cuſtoms ; go for 
the moſt Part naked, but paint themſelves of various Colours, red, blue, and 
yellow; many of them wear large Rings in their Ears, Chains of Shells about 

| their Necks, and glittering Stones or Plates on their Lip. and Noſes, permit- 


ting no Hair to grow upon their Chins. They uſe Bows and Arrows, ſtroll 
about, and live by Fiſhing and Hunting, as they do in the Northern . 


Some of the Natives are hid to be Gannibats, and worthip the Devil. 


The ISLANDS bass are, S.. Catherincy and 'T rinidad, off the Coaſt of 
Brafil—Chiloe and Juan Fernandes, near Chili, —and the large Ifland Terra 


del Fuego, (fo called on Account of its terrible Volcanoes or burning Moun- 


tains) at the South of Magellanica; theſe all belong to Spain.—But Falkland 
Iſland is claimed by the Engliſb.— There are many more lands ſcattered about 
the Great South den. but all are n inhabited, and of no +a Account. 


The chief MOUNTAINS are, St. Martha i in Terra PF; de elles, 
which are ſaid to be the higheſt in the World: Their Tops are always co- 
vered with Snow; and the Cold is ſo intenſe, that Numbers have periſned in 
attempting to go over them; and others have loſt their Fingers and Toes, and 


been lamed for ever. No Beaſt of any Kind is found upon them. They run 


through the whole Length of South America. | 


The moſt remarkable RIVERS are, Oronoko, in 7 ora Firma » en 4 

nuzonia, and Rio de 

ia Plata, or the River Plate, in 3 | . 
G O 


— — — - 
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of the WO RL D. 


N .the North, near the Pole, are, Nova Zembla, an Iſland Greenland or 
 Spitfburgen, an Iſland—and Groenland, on the Continent. The Inhabitants 
very few, and thoſe ſavage, low in Stature, and of a diſagreeable Look, ſome- 
thing reſembling a Bear. They live upon the Fleſh of Whales, Bears, Foxes, 
Rain-Deers,' and go muffled up in Skins, the hairy Side next their Bodies. 
The Sun does not appear in theſe Parts for 3 or 4 Months together in the 
Winter, and then the Cvld is ſometimes ſo intenſe as to freeze Brandy. And 
in the Summer, he ſhines as many Months -continually upon them, which 
makes the Heat as troubleſome. Here alſo lie—New Britain—New North 
* Wales New Denmark, &c. in America—and Yeſdo, Kamchatka, and a few 
ſmall Tflands adjoining, in Aja, all very little known, _ 


| | Roar hs Molucca Iſles in Aha are, New 88 New e and 
Louiſſade; and under them, the large Iſland New Holland, almoſt as ind as Eu- 
rope. The Inhabitants very few, black, and Auite naked. 


A little further Eaſtward is New Zealand, conſiſting: of two Iſlands, almoſt 
as large as Great Britain. The Northern one is very proper for the Recep- 
tion of a New Colony from this Country : The Inhabitants here are but few, 
and 888 our U | 


[Within the Podien to the North 4 New Zealand, we meet with the New 
Hebrides, many conſiderable Iſlands. Further on towards America are the 
Friendly. lands, many but ſmall ones. Beyond theſe, are the Society 
Nes, 7 £8, 8 in Number; the Chief Otabite, about 90. Miles in Circumfe- 
rence.—— Above theſe are the Margueſas or Nuiros, 5 in Number, all ſmall 
ones; — and beyond, about ain to Aeg, 18 "ow Wand, 2 ſmall, 
and Inhabitants few. . | | 


| Av the Sociery Wands, near the "HE of Cancer. are 1 2 Iles, 
in Number 11; the largeſt Owoyhee, where Capt. Cook, who lately diſcovered 
Thema was witforthnaanly killed by the wild Inhabitants. 


When, and by what Means theſe ſeveral Iſlands became inhabited, is not 
eaſy to determine: But one Thing is pretty certain, that the Inhabitants ſeem 


all to be derived from the ſame Source, as the ſame Language, and nearly 


the ſame Cuſtoms prevail at all of them. The Inhabitants are generally very 
brown ; and cover ſome Part of their Bodies with a Sort of Matting made with 
the Bark of Trees. Their Edge-Tools are made of a hard Kind of Stone; and 
they are very fond of 3 their Bodies and Faces in Variety of Shapes 
with Sack inſerted into the Skin, which is called Tattowing. The only. 

Animals found among all theſe Iſlands are Dogs, Hogs, and Rats, which, be- 
fides Fiſh and Roots, are the cuſtomary Food of the Inhabitants. 


Tf there be any conſiderable Track of Land about the South Pole, it is 10 
wholly furrounded with Fields and Mountains of Ice, that it is impoſſible to 
arrive at it. It is therefore very reaſonable to believe that there can be no 


Inhabitants beyond thoſe Parts of the Globe already diſcovered. 


Of 
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Of the TRADE WIN DS. 


1 Cannot conclude without obſerving the wonderful Phenomenon of the 
Trade Winds; I mean ſuch Winds as always blow from one and the ſame 
Quarter of the Globe. They are repreſented in the Maps by the Shades 
in, and about the Torrid Zone, and their Direction is conſtantly the Way 
the little Arrows ſeem directed. In the Erhiopic, Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans (to 30 Degrees from the Eguinoctia! Line) they are continually 
found to blow towards the Veſt; but in the Bay of Bengal, Arabian, Chi- 
neſe, and Indian Seas, the Winds vary, blowing one Half of the Year one 
Way, and the other the centrary; i. e. in the Summer they blow to the 
N. E. but in the Minter to the 8. W. Theſe are called the periodical 
Trade Winds, and by the Sailors Monſoons*. As the Arrows point their 
Courſe, ſo the Times of ſhifting are denoted by the Months thereto annexed. 
All Ships which trade in theſe Parts are obliged to obſerve the wonted 
Seaſons; by that Means, they never fail of a fair Wind to waft them to 
the rs oe Port, and another to return them % the Haven where they 
would Be. ff. | 


* At the Changing or Breaking up of the Monſoons, which happens about March and September, 
there are dreadful Storms of Mind, Thunder, and Rain; which, agitating the Atmoſphere to great 
Diſtances, are perhaps the Cauſe why theſe Months are ſo Windh in this Part of the World. From 
30 Degrees towards the Poles, the Winds are variable, though they blow from the J/e/t oftener than 

any other Point, ; | | on | | 


* — * * 1 1 > 


— — —— —_ 


Of the Cuaxcxs that have happened to the Sokrack of the 
5 EARTH. ans 


HE former Deſcription of the Earth is a true Figure of its Surface at this 
4 Day; but it has not always been the ſame from its firſt Formation, as is evi- 
dent from ancient Accounts. For, we find that large Tradts of Land in ſome 
Places have been ſunk down by Earthquakes, Volcanos, &c. into the Sea, 
and become great Lakes of Water ; and, in other Places, where was only Wa- 
ter, Lands have riſen from the Bottom of the Sea, and carried up their Pro- 
ductions of Vegetables, Fiſh, and Shells, and are now cultivated as common 
Lands. Other Changes alſo have happened through Inundativns, great Rains, 
meltings of Snow, and the Rapidity of Rivers, carrying down with them much 
Earth and Sand, which ſettling on the ſhallow Sea Shores, have extended the 
Limits of thoſe Shores further into the Sea. Thus, Places, which once ſtood on 
the very Shores, have after many Ages been found ſtanding at a great Diſtance | 
from the Sea; and the intermediate Space, which was once Sea, 1s become 
cultivated Ground. Again, the Sea, by its conſtant Motion, and by the Violence 
with which it is forced by the Winds againſt ſome Lands, hath by Degrees 
waſhed the Parts away, and the Sea by that Means hath now reached Places, 
which formerly ſtood a conſiderable Diſtance from the Shore. Theſe Altera- 
tions and Changes of the Earth's Surface are continually, tho' ſlowly, taking 
Place. Hence ſome Countries are found to be increaſing, whilſt others are 
diminiſhing their Dimenſions, | 1 | 
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FIE Map of the WORLD at the Beginning of the Book, repreſents 
| . the Globe, taken out of its Horizon, . ſqueezed flat, cut through, and 
turned up again. The Hemiſphere on the Right Hand contains Eurape, Aſia, 
and Africa; that on the Left, North and South America. The Circles bound- 
ing the Projection repreſent the Braſs Meridian. The Top and Bottom are 
the North and South Poles; and the Curve Lines uniting there, are the other 


Meridian upon the Globe. The Eguator is the Strait Line running acroſs 


the Meridians exactly in the Middle. The 7. ropics and Polar Circles are de- 
lineated at their proper Diſtances on each Side towards the North and South; 
and the Ecliptic is the Serpentine Line, one Half of which bends upwards 


from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer, and the other Half downwards 


to the Tropic of Capricorn. If you turn your Eye to the Map, you will find 
all the Lines, and the ſeveral Countries, deſcribed in their proper Diſtances 
and Situation, juſt as upon the Globe itſelf; and which View will give you 
a better Idea than all the verbal Deſcriptions in the World. _ 
The other Maps, vi. of ＋ hp Ala, Africa, and of North and Soath 
America, which are bordered with a Square, are only Parts of a larger Pro- 


jection, in order to exhibit each particular Country, and its contiguous States 


more diftin#ly. The Top is always the North; the Bottom the South; the 
Right Hand Eg; the Left Hand Ye; when tis otherwiſe, there is always 
a. Compaſs annexed to point the Contrary, The Lines running from Top to 
Bottom are Part of the Meridians; and thoſe from Side to Side are Parallels 
of Latitude, which are generally drawn 10 Degrees diſtant, or 600 Miles 
aſunder from each ther. | . 
Maps are uſed not only to exhibit the true Shape of Countries, but alſo, the 
Tongitude and Latitude of Places, and their Diſtances and Bearing, or Situa- 


* 


tion from one another. 


| (aft,) To find the LATITUDE of any Place. 


Lock the Place; then run with a Pencil, or your Finger, to either the 


Right or Left-hand- ſide, keeping the ſame Diſtance between the Lines above 
and below it, and the Degree you meet with there, is the Latitude required. 


Thus, the Latitude of London you will find to be about 51 and 1-half, 


and Latitude of Dubliz 53 Degrees. ; 
(ad,) 


EXPLANATION and USE 
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(2d,) To find the LONGITUDE of any Place. 


Only run your Pencil or Finger from it, to the Top or Bottom of the | 


Map; and the Degree againſt it is the Longitude required, 


Thus the Longitude of Rome i is about 1 3 Degrees to the Eaſt; and Liſbon | 


about ꝙ to the Welt. 


| (3rd,) The LONGITUDE and LATITUDE being given, òð— | 


find the Place. 


Look the 3 at the Top or Bottom; and the Latitude on the Right 


or Left-Hand, then run your Fingers acroſs the Map till theſe two Lines 
meet, and that is the exact Situation of the Place. 


Note; By this Method any Town may be inſerted, when the Longitude 
and Latitude of 4 it are known, and the Place i is not in the Map already. 


_(4th,) To find the Difference in TIME between us in England, and any 


other Place; and conſequently to know what 0 Clock it is at any Place in 


: the World, 


Having looked the Plats only bring your Fingal down to the Bottom of 
the Map, and there you wall find the Difference either before or after us, the 
Time being figured on the Maps. 

Thus at Conſtantinople, the Reſidence of the Great Turk, it is ca 
2 Hours before us; but at Famaice 1 in the Mal- Indies, the Time is F Hun 


after us. 


(sth.) To meaſure the DISTANCE and POSITION of one 


Town from another. 


If the Places lie under the ſame Meridian, only count the Number of De- 
grees between them; theſe multiplied by 60, gives the D//ance required. — 


But if the Places lie in any other Direction, then with à Pair of Dividers, 


open from one to the other; apply this Opening to the Meridian, which 


runs equally between them, (remembering to place the Legs equally above 
and below the Parallels, which run through thoſe Places) then count the 


Degrees on the Side of the Maps between the two Points of the Dividers, 
Os 


which Degrees, multiplied by will give the Diftance, as before. 


The little Compaſs you find inſerted will ſhew how the Places bear "IP; 
each other. 


Thus the Diſtance from London to Vienna in Germany is about 11 Degrees 


or 660 Miles almoſt Eaſt; and to Dublin in Ireland is about 4 4 Degrees or 
255 Miles North Welt. | 


(6th,) To find what Nations and People riſe, dine, Sup, © and go to bed, at 


the ſame Time with one another, 


Look into the Map of the World, (at the Beginning of the Book) and 
obſerve thoſe Nations, which lie near or under the ſame Meridian; for the 
Inhabitants of thoſe ſeveral Countries are employed in the ſame Offices of 


Life at the lame Time. 


Thus you ſee the Scotch, French, Spaniſh, Moors, and Negroes, as the 
are under the fame Meridian with the Engliſh, mult, conſequently, rift 
* ſup, and go to bed, when we do here. 


H | — 8 The | 
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The Difference of the MILES in Heil Countries is very great; but 
it will be uſeful to remember, That 


The Eng ſh, Italian, and T urkiſh, are nearly the ſame, viz. each FT 
| Yar 8. 
The Scotch and Iriſh Mile is about 14 J Engliſh. 
The German, Daniſb, Dutch, and Poliſh, is about + Bngh ſh. 
The Swediſb is about 5 Engliſh. 
The Spaniſh is about 3 2 Engliſb. 
The Hungarian and Daniſh i is about 6 Engl Ib. 
The Ruſian is about 4 Enghſh. 
The Arabian is about 1 4 Engliſb. 
The Perfan, Arabian, and Egyptian, is about 3 Engliſh. 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Enghſh. 
The Japan is about half a Quarter of an Engl ifþ Mile. 
The French League is 2 of our own Miles, 


The Engliſb League is 3 of our own Miles. 
| Note; ; If the whole LA ND be ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 Parts, 


Europe 3 | 1 
1 will he about "= of thoſe Parts. 
America J | 135 | 


Note alſo; the RELIGIONS in the World are four.—Paganiſn— 
Fudaiſm—Chriftianity—and Mabometaniſin. — Among the Profeſſors of each 


of theſe Religions, we find ſome little Differences and Diſtinctions taking 
Place in the Mode of their Worſhip. 


If we ſuppoſe all the InNzABITANTS on the Earth to be divided into 30 
| equal Parts, 


The Pagans a» ol ; | 
The Mahometans - 3c. v0 


The Number of Inbabitants computed at preſent to be in the &nown World - 
at a Medium, taken from the beſt Calculations, are about 953 Millions. 


Europe contains 483 
Ajia — 500 Ln 9-41: 
Africa 1 150 Millions 
America — 150 


\ 
Total 953 Millions. 


Some Writers make the 51 TIO of Perſons on the Earth to be about 1000 Millions; and ſuppoſe a 
Generation to laſt 33 Years; then the above Number muſt die off in that Time. Conſequently the 
Number of Deaths in one Year will be 30 Millions ;—in one Day 82 Thoufand;—in one * 3 
Thouſand 4 Hundred ;—in one Minute Sixty ;—in one Second One. On the other Hand, it having 
been found, that the Number of Deaths is to the Births as 10 to 12 nearly ; it follows, that the Births 
= I Ne are 36 Millions ;—I 1 Day 98 I houſand z—in 1 Hour 4080;—in 1 Minute 72 in I 
econd 1 
If the Human Race had been immortal, that is, if x. one bad died off, there would be at this Time 
upon the Globe 173, 000,000,900 Perſons living. 


THE 
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Commodore AN SON 's Voyage 
round the WO RL p. 


"HE Engliſh foreſeeing a War would unavoidably happen with Spain, 
the Government came to a Reſolution of ſending a Squadron of Ships 

into the South Seas to make Repriſals on the Spaniards in that Part of the 
World. Accordingly Commodore Anſon, having received Orders for that Ex- 
pedition, ſet fail in the Centurion, with fix or ſeven Ships more from Port. 
mouth, the 8th of September 1740; but meeting with contrary Winds, did 
not arrive ſo far as Madeira till 40 Days after; viz. October 25.— This is a ſmall 
Iſland belonging to the Portuguexe, and is famous for its excellent Vine x. 


On the 3d of November he left the Madeiras bound for St. Catherine's, a 
ſmall Iſland on the Coaſt of Braſil in South America, where (by the Benefit 
of the TradeWinds, after croſſing the Eguinoctial Line the 28th of November 
he came ſafe to an Anchor on the 18th of December. . 


Staying here to refreſh the Crew, and refit his Ships, till the 18th of Ja- 
nuary, he ſet fail, and purſued his Voyage to the Bay of St. Fulian, on the 
Coaſt of Magellanica, where he anchored the 1ſt of Pebruary.—This is a 
large, wild, and deſolate Country, claimed by the Spanzards, but they have 
made no Settlements in it. The Natives are repreſented as Giants. 


The Commodore weighed Anchor at Sf. Julian the 27th of February, 

| propoſing to attack Baldivia, a principal Port of the Spaniards, on the op- 
polite Side of the Continent in Chili; but meeting with dreadful Storms, 
which ſeparated his Fleet in paſſing round Cape Horn, he was obliged to ſteer 
directly for Juan Fernandes, an uninhabited Iſland about 110 Leagues from 
the Coaſt of Chili; where he did not arrive till the gth of June, 1741. 
This and abounds in beautiful Lawns, fine Paſturages, &c. and is the Pro- 
perty of Spain. | 


Having continued here upwards of three Months with a View of recover- 
ing his Men, who were molt of them ill with the Scurvy, as well as for the 
ſeparated Ships to rejoin him; on the 19th of September he left Juan Fer- 
aandes; and after taking ſeveral ſmall Prizes on the Coalt of Chili, arrived at 
Paita, a large Sea- port in Peru near the Eguinoctial, which he f00k, plundered, 
and burnt. | | 


Ship took in ſailing round the World, , | 
x | | 2 From 


* In the Map at the Beginning of the Book is delineated the Tract which Commodore Anſon's 
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From hence, the Squadron ſailed away on the 16th of November, and 
reached the Ifland Quibo, near Panama, on the zrd of December And, 
Having taken in Wood and Water, left it the gth of December. The next 
Day he took a ſmall Prize, and then failed for the Coaſt of Mexico, to cruiſe 
off the Port of Accapulco, in Hopes of taking a rich Galleon, belonging to 
the Spaniards, which uſually fails early in the Spring from thence to Manilla, 
one of the Phillippian Iſles in Aſia. 


The Governor of Accapulco getting Intelligence of the Engliſb being upon 
their Coaſt, deferred the failing of that Ship till the Year following: On 
which Diſappointment, the Commodore ſteered away to Chequetan, a Port 
farther North; and having taken in freſh Vater, &c. departed from the 
Coaſt of Mexico the 6th of May 1742 for China. But meeting with great 
Diſtreſſes in his long Voyage over the vaſt Paciſic Ocean, was obliged to get 
to the firſt Land. On the 27th of Auguſt they made the Ladrone Illes, and 
an a Day or two more got into Tinian, one of the moſt pleaſant ; which, 
though uninhabited, was found full of Cattle, Fruits, and Game. Theſe 
| Mes belong to Sw. | oo 


Here Mr. Anfor met with Diſtreſſes greater than any he had encountered 
before: For, on the 22d of September, a violent Storm of Wind arifing, his 
Ship was driven from its Anchor, and forced to Sea, leaving himſelf and the 
greater Part of his Men on Shore; who concluded that the Ship would be 
inevitably loſt, and all on Board periſh. But whilft they were contriving a 
Method to eſcape if poſſible, the Ship, to their inexpreſſible Joy, returned 
on the 11th of QZober, after having been abſent 19 Days, and all the Hands 
in the greateſt Diſtreſs ——The Commodore having recovered his Ship, and 
ſufficiently refreſhed his Men, departed from Tinian the 21ſt of October; and 
a Pulling between the Iflands Formaſa and Luconia, made the Coaſt of China 
the 5th of November; and on the 12th anchored at the little Ifland Macao, 
belonging to the Portugueſe, near Canton. 


Mr. Anſez having Bere new+-rigged his Ship and got in freſh Stores, weigh- 
ed Anchor the 19th of April 1743, and ſtood to Sea; where he ſoon came 
to a Reſolution of ſteering back and cruifing off the Phillippian Jes for the 
Manilla Ship, which was to have failed from Accapulco to theſe Parts the 
Year before. Where plying till the 1ſt of Tuly, the Colours of the long ex- 

pected Ship appeared in View; which they foon came up with, and, after a 
{mart Engagement, took. The Commodore returned with his Prize to 
Canton, and on the 11th of July came to an Anchor off Macoa again. 
This Sbip and Cargo proved to be worth almoſt a Million of Money. 


Having finiſhed his Affairs at Canton, and fold his Prize, the Commo- 
dore ſet fail the 15th of December, and on the 3d of January came to an 
Anchor in the Streights of Sunda; where he continued to take in Hood and 
Mater, till the 8th, then ſtanding for the Cape of Good Hope, the moſt 
Southern Part of Africa, anchored in Table Bay the 11th of March. The 
Settlements here belong to the Dutch. | 


R On 
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On the 3rd of April 1744, his Buſineſs being compleated at the Cape, he 
put to Sea again. On the 19th was in Sight of the Iſland Sr. Helens, but 
did not touch there. The foth of June he ſpoke with an Engliſh Ship 
bound to Philadelphia, which gave him Intelligence of a War with France. 
This greatly alarmed him; but bearing up with his uſual, Inzrepidity, he 
| ſteered clear of the French Fleet, which was then at Sea, and on the 1 5th 
of the ſame Month arrived ſafe to an Anchor at Portſmouth, to the great 
Foy of the whole Crew, as well as their Friends ; after an Abſence of almoſt 
four Years, —and having % one Day in his Reckoning.*. COS 


* This is eaſy to be accounted for: For, if a Man travel the fame Way with the Sun, he will 
lengthen his Day a little; i. e. he will find it to be ſomething longer than it would have been, had he 
ſtaid at the Place he came from. This ſmall Addition being made to each Day of his Tour round the 
Globe, will amount in all to 1 whole Day: Conſequently he muſt reckon on his Return one Day leſs, 
than they do, who have continued ſtill at the ſame Place. For it is evident, - that the Sun muſt have 

9 __ more by them, than by him, who journeyed round the Earth'with it. See more at 
aradox 4th, 135 3 . ts 


% 


eee 


SINCE Lord Anſon's Time, ſeveral Voyages have been made round the Glohe, by Engliſh Gen- 
tlemen. Commodore Byron, by Order of his Majeſty, ſailed from the Downs the 24ſt of June 
1764, to make Diſcoveries in the South Seas. On the Coaſt of Patagonia he converſed with that 
_ Gigantic Race of Men, about 7 Feet in Height, whoſe Exiſtence had been the Subject of much 
Ditpute. He paſſed through the Straits of Magellan, croſſed the South Sea, without making any 
very remarkable Diſcoveries, and anchored in the Downs again the gth of May 1766. Captain 
Wallis left Plymouth the 16th of Auguſt 1766, failed through the Magellanic Straits, and returned 
to the Downs the 2oth of May 1768.— Captain Carteret ſet ſail with Captain Wallis from 
Plymouth, but was unfortunately ſeparated the 11th of April following. After eſcaping the moſt 
eminent Dangers in the Straits of Magellan, he croſſed the South Sea, and came to an Anchor at 
Spithead, the zoth of March 1769. ——— Captain Cock [his Majeſty being determined to proſe- 
cute the Diſcoveries begun in the South Seas] was appointed to the Command of the Ship named 


the Endeavour, with which he ſailed from Portſmouth the 26th of Augult 1968, and after the moſt 


ſatisfactory Voyage that ever was undertaken, he anchored in the Downs: the *12th of June 1771. 
Among the New Countries diſcovered by this important Voyage, the immenſe Line of the Coaſt of 
New South Wales in Aſia, which heretofore was marked as Sea, claims the Pre-eminence, A 
Territory of Two Thouſand Miles Extent 1 added to the Crown of Great Britain. And 
New Zealand, a Country nearly under us, he firſt diſcovered to be two vaſt Iſlands. Otabeite, and 
the neighbouring Iſlands in the South Seas, which he either diſcovered or touched at, are pictured 
in Colours, which muſt ever render them pleaſing to Europeans. | 
navigated the Globe, and explored the armory igable Limits of the Ocean in every Quarter, this 
great, but unfortunate Man, was cut off by the Savage Natives of Oroyhee, one of the Sandwich 
lands, January 14th, 1779, | | | | 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CLOCK. 
HE outer Circle, which is fixed, and divided into twice XII. repre- 
ſents the 24 Hours of Day and Night: The moveable Circle within 
has *s Capital Kingdoms and Nations of the Earth inſcribed according to 
their Longitude; or Difference in Time from each other. The Top is al- 
ways Noon; the Bottom Midnight; the Left-hand Side is Morning; the 


Right-hand Evening ; as the Figure itſelf points out. Some of the many 
Uſes of this little Macbine are as under. | 
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Bring Great Britain to the Hour on the outer Circle, that it is by your 
Watch; then againſt the ſeveral Countries inſerted in the moveable Circle, 
© you have the Time of Day or Night at thoſe Places at one View. 


Thus 
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T hus, when it is 10 in the Morning with us in Britain-—it i 1s almoſt 10 at 
the Courts of Spain and Morocco ;—a little paſt 10 at France and Negrolend ; 

—about 11 through 1zaly, Germany, and Sweden. Noon at the Refidence 
of the Great Turk, and with the Egyptians, &c. 3 in the Afternoon at 
our Settlements at Bombay and the Moguls ;—5 at China ;—10 at Night at 
New Zealand, which are Oy our Antipodes.—— Midnight to thoſe failing 
in the Great South Sea ; in the Morning at Mexico or New Spain; 
5 at Virginia and Peru ;—7 at Groenland and the Braſils;—and 9g at the 
Canary Nies and Iceland. 


Hence alſo, at one View, you may ſee at every Hour of the Day how the 
whole World is engaged, and what the ſeveral Inhabitants are ſuppoſed to 
be employed in. ou may fee where they are Ring; — where Breakfa/t- 
2 Drinking Tea; here going to Supper, or Ajemb! ies; 


and where to Bed*x. 


* This i is 3 upon a Suppoſition, that 5 or 6 o Clock in the Morning may be taken for 
the Time of Niſing ;—9 for Breakfaſting pou and 1 dor 1 5 for Drinking Tea ;—8 for Sup- 
ping nd 10 for going to Bed. 


The Different MANNER by which ſome ations and People 
reckon TIME. TM 


HE Babelonians, Perfians, and 3 and fome Part of Germany, 
acount the 24 Hours of the natural Day to begin at Sun -rf ing. 


The ancient) Fewe, Athenians, and Ttalians, reckon from Sun ſetting. 
The Egyptiges, like the Engliſh, &c. begin at Midnight. 
Te Ader and Seamen begin the Day at Noon, and reckon on 24 
Hours to the next Day at Noon.— And according to this Mode of reckoning 


are all the Calculations of the Sun, Moon, and Planets made and inſerted in 
the common Almanacks. | \ | 
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HE Terreſtrial Glebe is an artificial Sphere or round Ball, upon whoſe 
Surface are exactly delineated the chief Kingdoms, Nations, and Cities 


on the Earth, in their proper Situations and Diſtances, juſt as they are in 


a Nature. 


This curious Inſtrument conſiſts of 1 Parts. 


l ) The 2 Poles (being the Ends of the Avis, on which the Globe turns 
to perform the Diurnal Motions) repreſenting thoſe of the World: The 
Upper 1 is the North Pole, and the Lower the South Poke, | | 


(2.) The Braſs Meridian divided into 4 Quarters, and each er into 
go Degrees: The upper Part is graduated from the Equator towards the 
Poles ; but the lower Part from the Poles towards the Equator. This Circle 
lurrounds the Globe, and is oo: Rn to it at the Poles themſelves. 


7: 3.) The Weoden Horizon or 3 which ſupports the whole Globe 
the upper Part of it repreſents our frue Horizon, and has ſeveral Circles 
drawn upon it. The firſt, next the Globe, contains the 12 S7gns of the 
Zodiac, through which the Sun or Earth revolves in a Vear; theſe are 
ſubdivided into ſingle Degrees. The next Circle exhibits the Julian, 
and the third the Gregorian Kalendar (or Old Stile and New Stile) divided 
into Months and Days. On the outſide of theſe are e delineated 
| the 32 Points of the Compaſs. 


£43 The Hour Circle, divided into twice 12 Hours, fitted to the Me- 
ridian round the North Pole. The upper 12 repreſents Noon; the lower 12, 
Midnight. Upon the Pole is fixed a little Index, uſeful, as it turns round, to 
point the Hour of Day or Night. 


(5.) A thin Slip of Braſs called a Quadrant of Altitude, divided into 90 | 
Degrees, the ſame Size with thoſe on the EquinoCtial ; this is to be faſtened 
occaſionally to the Top of the Meridian, in order to meaſure the Diftances 

and Directions of Places from each other. 
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(Laſtly,) On the Surface of the Globe are alſo delineated the Eguinoctial 
Line divided into 180 Degrees each Way from the firſt, or chief Meridian : 
——— The Ecliptic * divided into the 12 Signs, and each Sign into 30 De- 
grees ;—— the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn; — the 2 Polar Circles; 
——and the 24 Meridians, correſponding to the 24 Hours of the Day and 
Night. 8 | 


The USE of this curious Mathematical Inſtrument, is to point out the 
various Phenomena belonging to the different Nations and Inhabitants of the 
World, with Reference to their Di/ftance, Pofition, Varieties of Days and 
Nights, Changes and Revolutions of the Seaſons, in an eaſy and natural 
Manner ; without the Trouble of long and tedious Calculations. | 


* The Ecliptic Line repreſents that Path in the Heavens, which the Sun ſeems to deſcribe by the 
Earth's yearly Revolution round it. It is divided into 12 equal Parts, and each of thoſe into 30 more, 
correſponding to the 12 Months and the Days of the Months. The Names and Characters of the 12 


Signs, with the Time of the Sun's Entrance into each, is as follows. | 
Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer Le Virgo Libra Scorpio Sagittarius Capricornus Aquarius Piſces. 
VN 8 1 2 N mM A m ＋ op — E 
Mar. 20. Apr. 20. May 21. June 22. July 23. Aug. 23. Sept. 23. Oct. 24. Nov. 22. Dec. 22. Jan. 20. Feb. 19. 


The Globe is an Inſtrument ſo exceedingly uſeful and entertaining, that no Gentleman who ſtudies 
Hiſtory, Geography, Aſtronomy, or Chronology, ſhould be without it. | 


5 The 


Son rT SYSTEM Of 
| Nh moſt USEFUL PROBLEMS are theſe, which follow. 
' PROBLEM I. To find the Latitude of any Place. 


8 ! Wing the Place to che graduated Side of the Braſs 3 and 
the Figure that ſtands over it ſhews its OR or Diſtance from the 
| 3 | 


De grees. 
| T hus the Latitude of London is FI "and 4 North. 
Feruſalem is 32 - North. 


| and the Cope of Good Hope——34 and + South. 


Note, If a Place lies on the North Side of the Eguinoctial Line, it has 
orgs Latitude; but if on the South Side, it has South Latitude. 


Note, The Latitude of a Place can never be more than 90 Degrees either 
North or South, — that being the greateſt Diſtance of 2 Poles Win each Side 
the mn from the LR Line. | 


: 8 PROBLEM II. 'To find the Longitude of any Place. 


-:Biing the Place to the Braſs Medical then obſerve the Degree the Meri- 
tian cuts on the Equinoctial, and that is its Longitude, or Diſtance in Degrees 
either Eaſtward or Weſtward, from the firſt Meridian; which, in ſome Globes, 
gs at Ferro, in others at W but on the new ones, at London. 


8 Degrees. | 
Thus th e of Are in Arabia is 43 + Eaft J from London. 


And the Longitude of Por: Royal in Famaice i is77 Weſt 


Nore, The Longitude of a Place can never be more than 180 Degrees 
either Egſt or Yet: Becauſe that Diſtance brings you to the oppoſite Part of 
the Meridian, which is the fartheſt any Place can poſſibly be from us. 


PROBLEM III. To reti the Globe, (i. e.) to place it in ſuch a particular 
Situation as is neceſſary for the Solution of many of the following n. 


Having turned the graduated Side of the Meridian towards you, move it 
higher or lower till the Pole ſtands as many Degrees above the Horizon as 
the Latitude of the Place is, you would rectify for. Thus, if the Place be 
London, vou muſt raiſe the Pole 51 2 Degrees, (becauſe that is the Latitude 
of it) which brings that City to the Top or Zenith of the Globe, and over 
the Center of the Horizon; then turn the North Pole of the Inſtrument to 
the North Part of the World, which may be done by Means of a little 


Compaſs, and the Globe will repreſent the natural Situation of the Earth 
eels. 


Note, In all Problems refiting to North Latitude, you muſt elevate the 


North Pole; but in thoſe that have South Latitude, you mult raiſe the South 
Pole. 


The North Pole muſt always incline to that Part of the 8 marked 
June; and the South Pole to that marked December. 


PROBLEM 


* Note; The Globe, with Ref] Deck to the Horizon, may be placed in three? differen Poſitions, whence 
come the Diſtinctions of a Right, Oblique, and Paraliel & _ as REY in the Plate of the 11 
he 


e 
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| PROBLEM IV. The Longitude and Latitude of a Place being given, to 


£ find it upon the Globe. 
Only bring the Degree of Longitude found on the Equator to the Meridian: 


then under the Degree of Latitude is the Place required. 


Thus, ſuppoſe an Engliſb Privateer falls in with a French Ship in 36 De- 
grees 20 Minutes North Latitude, and 32 Degrees Longitude Weſt from Lon- 


don; you will find it to be in the Middle of the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, a little 
South of the Azore Illes. 3 


PROBLEM V. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 
Look the Day of the Month in the outer Calendar upon the Horizon, (if 


the Globe was made before the Alteration of the Stile) and oppoſite to it, 


you will find the Sign and Degree the Sun is in that Day.—Thus on the 25th 
of March, the Sun's Place is 4+ Degrees in Aries. Then look for that Sign 


and Degree upon the Ecliptic Line marked on the Globe, and there fix on a 
ſmall black Patch, fo is it prepared for the Solution of the following Problems. 


Note The Earth's Place is always in the Sign and Degree oppoſite the 
Sun; thus when the Sun is 45 Degrees in Aries, the Earth is 4 2 Degrees 
in Libra; and ſo of any other. fo 14 


PROBLEM VI. To find the Sun's Declination, that is, his Diſtance from 
the Equinoctial Line either Northward or Southward. | . 


Bring his Place to the Edge of the Meridian ; obſerve what Degree of 
the Meridian lies over it, and that is his Declination.—If the Sun is on the 
North Side the Line, he is ſaid to have North Declination; but if on the 


South Side, he has South Dechnation. 


Thus on the 20th of April the Sun has 11 1 Degrees North Declination, 
but on the 26th of October, he has 12 4 South Declination. 

Note; The greateſt Declination can never be more than 2 3 2 Degrees 
either North or South. — That being the greateſt Diſtance of the Tropics from 
the Equinoctial, and beyond which the Sun never goes. Tun 


The Sphere is Direct or Right when the Poles of the World are in the Horizon, and the Equator paſſes 
through the Zenith. People, who live in this Sphere, are ſaid to live under the Line, (as they do in 


many Places in Africa, Ea/i-Indies, and America) their Days and Nights are always equal; the Sun 
is over their Heads twice a Year; and all the Stars in both Hemiſpheres are viſible in different Parts of 


. 


the Year. A Parallel Sphere has the Poles of the World in the Zenith, and the Equator in the Ho- 
rizon. In this Poſition, one Half of the Ecliptic is above the Horizon, and the other Half below it. 
Conſequently, thoſe who live at the Poles, (if any ſuch) have one Half of the Year Day, the other 
Half Night; with a Twilight, that continues about two Months. They never fee but one Half of the 
Heavens, which is continually revolving round them, An Oblique Sphere is that, which has the 


Poles of the World inclined between the Horizon and Zenith. In this Situation all the Circles on the 
Globe are cut unequally by the Horizon, except the Equator. All the People in the World, except 
thoſe who inhabit at the Equator and the Poles, have this Poſition. The Days and Nights are always 
unequal, unleſs at the Times of the Equinoxes in March and September. The Increaſe of this Inequa- 
lity, as well as of the Twilight, becomes more ſenſible the nearer they approach the Poles. —— The 
Height of the Pole above the Horizon (in Degrees) is ever equal to the Latitude of that Place, or Diſ- 
- tance of it from the EquinoCtial. | 3 & 
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PROBLEM VII. To find where the Sun is Vertical on any Bey :— That 
is, to find over whoſe Heads the Sun will paſs that Day. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian, obſerve his Declination, or hold a 
Pen or Wire over it, then turn the Globe round, and all thoſe Countries 
which paſs under the Wire will have the Sun over their Heads that Day at 


Noon. 


Thus on the 0 of April the Inhabitants of the North Parts of Terra 
Firma, Porto Bello, Phili pran iſles, Southern Parts of India, Ab Nnia, Et hi- 
| vpia, and Guinea, have the Sun over their Heads that Day at 12 0 Clock. 


Note, This Appearance can only happen to thoſe who live under the Torrid 


Zone, becauſe the Sun never ſtrays tarther from the Equinoctial, either 


Northward or Southward, than to the two Tropicks from whence he returns 
again, 


PROBLEM VIII. To find over whoſe Heads the Sun 1 is at any given Hour. 


Bring the Place where you are (ſuppoſe at Lade to the Meridian; ſet 

the Index to the given Hour by your Watch, then turn the Globe till the 
Index points to the u pper 12, or Noon, look Adder the „ Vere of Declination 
for that Day, and that is the Place to which the Sun is Vertical, or over its 
Head at that Time. 


Thus on the 13th of May, a little paſt 5 in the Afternoon at London, I 
find the Sun is then over the Heads of thoſe who live at Port Royal in Fa- 
maica in the Weſt Indies. 


Note; If it be Morning, the Globe muſt be turned from Eaſt to Weſt: If 
in the Afternoon, it muſt be turned from Weſt to Eaſt, 


PROBLEM IX. To find, at any Hour of ths Day, ah 0 Clocł it is at 
any Place in the World. | 


Bring the Place where you are to the Braſs Meridian; ſet the Index to the 
Hour by your Watch, turn the Globe till the Place you are looking for comes 
under the Meridian, and tlie Index will point « out the Time there required. 


Thus when it is 6 o'Clock in the Evening at England tis half an our 
Pat 8 at Night at Feruſalem.—Almoſt Midnight at the Palace of the Great 
Moguls.—2 in the Morning at Pekin.—7 in the Middle of the Great South 
Sea; and Noon at Florida, Canada, and the Ifthmus of Panama. 


Note; By this Problem you may likewiſe ſee, at one View, in diſtant 


Countries, where the Inhabitants are Ring - where Breakfa ls ans WF 
Drinking Tea; where going to Aſſemblies, —and where to Bed. 


"The Sun's Longitude, Right and Oblique Aſcen bon, Azimuth, &c. are conſidered add _ in the 
Uſe of the Cele/tial Globe, annexed to my New Sy/tem of Modern Aronomy. 
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PROBLEM X. To find at what Hour the Sun riſes and ſers any Day in the 
e Year; and alſo upon what Point of the Compaſs. 


Redify the Globe for the Latitude of the Place you are in; bring the Sun's | 
Place to the Meridian, and ſet the Index to 12; then turn the Sun's Place 
to the Eaſtern Edge of the Horizon, and the Index will point out the Hour 


of r:/ing ; if you bring it to the Weſtern Edge of the Horizon, the Index 
will ſhew the ſetting. 


" Þ has on the 16th Day of March, the Sun roſe a little paſt 6, and ſet a 
8 little before 6. 


We In the Summer the Sun riſes and ſets a little to the Nortbward of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Points, but in Winter, a little to the Southward of them. 
If therefore, when the Sun's Place is brought to the Eaſtern and Weſtern | 
Edges of the Horizon, you look on the inner Circle right againſt the little 


Patch, you will ſee the Point of the Compaſs upon wines. the Sun riſes and 
ſets that Day. 


PROBLEM XI. To find the Length of the Day ani Night at any Time of 
| the Year. 


Only double the Time of the Sun's ng that Dy and it gives the Length 


of the Night; double the Time of his ſetting, and it gives the "Ne of the 
Day. oe: | 


This Problem ſhews how long the Sun ſtays with us any Day, and how 
long he is abſent from us any Night, | 


Thus on the 26th of May the Sun riſes about 4 and ſets about 8; Me- 
fote the Day is 16 Hours long; and the Night 8. 


PROBLEM XII. To find the Length of the longeſt or forte Day at BOY 
Place upon the Earth. 


Rectify the Globe for that Place, bring the Beginning of FR to the 
Meridian ; ſet the Index to 12, then bring the ſame Degree of Cancer to the 
Eaſt Part of the Horizon, and the Index will ſhew the Time of the Sun's 


** Ing. 


If the fame Degree be brought to the 75 tern Side, the Index will ſhew 
the Setting, which doubled (as in the laſt Problem) will give the N of 
the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night. 


If we bring the Beginning of Capricorn to the Meridian, and proceed in 
all reſpects as before, we ſhall have the Length of the /onge/ft Night and 


ſhorteſt Os 


Thus in * great Mogul 8 D the longeſt Dey! is 14 Hed; and 


the ſhorteſt Night 10 Hours. The ſhorteſt Day is 10 nad and the longeſt 
Night 14 Hours. 


x | "a 
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At Peterſburgh, the Seat of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the longeſt Day is about 
19 4 Hours, and the ſhorteſt Night 4 {+ Hours. Shorteſt Day 4 Hours, and 
lopgeſt Night 19 7 Hours. | | all 


Note; In all Places near the Eguator— the Sun riſes and ſets at 6 the Year 
round. From thence to the Polar Circles, the Days increaſe as the Lati- 
tude increaſes; fo that at thoſe Circles themſelves, the longeſt Day is 24 
Hours, and the longeſt Night juſt the ſame. From the Polar Circles to 
the Poles, the Days continue to lengthen into Weeks and Months; ſo that 
at the very Pole, the Sun ſhines for 6 Months together in Summer, and is 
abſent from it 6 Months in Vinter. Note; That when it is Summer 
with the Northern Inhabitants, 'tis Winter with the Southern, and the con- 
trary; and every Part of the World partakes of an equal Share of Light and 
Darkneſs. | | : 5 


PROBLEM XIII. To find all thoſe Inhabitants to whom the Sun is this 
'VMoment rng or ſetting in their Meridian or Midnight. 


Find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and raiſe the Pole as much above 
the Horizon as the Sun (that Day) declines from the Equator; then bring the 
Place where the Sun is Vertical at that Hour to the Braſs Meridian; ſo will it 
then be in the Zenith or Center of the Horizon. Now ſee what Countries lie 
Ni: th Weftern Edge of the Horizon; for in them the Sun is 77/ing ;—to thoſe | 
on the Eaftern Side he is ſetting ;—to thoſe under the upper Part of the Me- 
ridian tis Noon Day :—and to thoſe under the /ower Part of it, it is. Midnight. 


Thus on the 2 5th of April at 6 o'Clock in the Evening at Warcefeer, 
| 3 (New Zeland; and to thoſe who are failing in 
| The Sun 28 rift * 1 the Middle of the Great South Sea. 2 
 FSweden, Hungary, Italy, Tunis, in the Middle 
of Negroland and Guinea. | 
| In the Meridian (or Noon) at Per 6 gg as, Mid- 


I ._ - (the Middle of Tartary, Bengal, India, and the 
rn at n | Seas near the Sunde Iſles. - 


The Sun is ſetting at 


PROBLEM XIV. To find the Beginning and End of Twilight. 


The Twilight is that faint Light, which opens the Morning by little and 
little in the Eaſt, before the Sun riſes; and gradually ſhuts in the Evening in 
the Weſt, after the Sun is ſet. It ariſes from the Sun's illuminating the upper 
Part of the Atmoſphere, and begins always when he approaches within 18 Degrees 
of the Eaſtern Part of the Horizon, and ends when he deſcends 18 Degrees 
below the Weſtern; when dark Night commences, and continues till Day 


breaks again. | 
Ta find the Beginning of Twihght—Refify the Globe: Turn the Degree 

of the Ecliptic, which is oppoſite to the Sun's Place, till it is elevated 18 

Degrees in the Quadrant of Altitude above the Horizon on the Weſt, ſo will 


the Index point the Hour Twilight begins. 
Es I | | To 
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To find when it end. Bring the fame Degree of the Ecliptic to 18 Degrees 


of the Quadrant on the Eaſt Side, and the Index will point the Time Twi» | 


light ends. 


Thus on May 16 at. London, Twilight begins a little after 1 in the Morn- 
ing; and ends a little before 11 at Night. In theſe Parts we have no total 
Night, but a conſtant Twilight from the 2oth of May to the 2oth of Fuly 
following, which is about 2 Months. N 5 

Note; The Reaſon we uſe the Place oppoſite the Sun in this Problem, and 
raiſe it above the Horizon, is, becauſe the Quadrant of Altitude is not long 
enough, nor graduated to 18 Degrees below the Horizon. 


PROBLEM xv. To meaſure the Diſtance from one Town to another. 
Only take their Diſtance with a Pair of Dividers, and apply it to the Equi- 


noctial, that will give the Number of Degrees between them, which being 


multiplied by 60, (the Number of Geographical or computed Miles in one 
Degree) gives the exact Diſtance ſought :——Or, extend the Quadrant of 
Altitude from one Place to the other, that will ſhew the Number of Degrees 
in like Manner, which may be reduced to Miles as before. 


Thus the Diſtance from London to Madrid is 11 Degrees. From Parir to 
Conſtantinople 19 Degrees. From Briſtol to Boſton in New England 45 Deg. 
Rs e which multiplied by 60 


| gives computed Miles 2700 


Note ; No Place can be further from another than 180 Degrees—that being 
half the Circumference of the Globe, and conſequently the greateſt Diſtance. 


PROBLEM XVI. To find the Pofition, or upon what Point of the Compaſe | 


one Town or Country bears from another. 


Rectify the Globe to the Latitude of one of the Places, and bring it to the 
Meridian; then extend the Quadrant of Altitude (it being fixed over that 
Place) to the other, and the End will point upon the Horizon the Poſition, 
and thereby ſhew in what Part of the World it lies directly from the other. 


Thus, ſuppoſe it was required to know the Pofition of Rome from Londen. 
The Globe being rectified, London brought to the Meridian, and the 


Edge of the Quadrant of Altitude laid to Rome, you will find the End fall 


againſt that Part of the Horizon marked 8. E. At the ſame Time you will 


| ſee, (as in the laſt Problem) that the Diſtance is about 13 Degrees, or 780 


Miles. So that a Bomb thrown from hence, 780 Miles upon the South Eaſt 


Point, would fall exactly at Rome, and put the Inhabitants there in great 


Conſternation. 
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nt XVII. To find all thoſe Countries in which an * of the 


Sun or Moon will be viſible. 


1. Of the Sos: Find the Place to which the Sun is vertical at the Time of 
the Eclipſe by Problem 7th, and bring it to the Zenith, or Top of the Globe ; 
then, to all thoſe Places above the Horizon, if the Eclipſe be large, will the 
Sun * Cart of it) viſibly ob{cured. | 


2. Of the Moon : Bring the Antipodes or Country oppoſite e * to the Place 
where the Sun is vertical at the Time of the Eclipſe, to the Zenith or Top of 


the Globe, and then the 2 will be ſeen 1 in all Places above the Horizon 


at that Time. 


PROBLEM XVIII. To and the Diftance of any Place in whoſe Zenith the 
| Sun, Moon, or any Star or Comet is at that Time. | 


Take the Sun's, Star's, or Comet's Altitude with a Quadrant in Degrees, 


ſubtract it from go; the Remainder gives the Diſtance of the Sun or Comet 
from your own Zenith; which multiply by 60, the Product will give the 


Miles between you and the Place in whoſe Zenith the Sun or Comet is at 
Fat Time. | 


Thus, ſuppoſe the Height of the Sun on any Day is about 37 Degrees; 


then 37 ſubtracted from go, leaves 53 for its Diſtance from you ; which mul- 


y 60, gives 3180 ; and fo many computed Miles it is to the Place over 


tip] 
4 Note ; The Sun itſelf will ay the Way 


which the Sun i is at that Time. 


| PROBLEM XIX. To Oe the e of the FR (cher is) to 


od how many Miles it is round. 


A Line going round our Globe, is ſuppoſed 1 a to be divid- 


cd into 360 equal Parts, called Degrees; and each of thoſe Parts are ſuppoſed 


to be divided into 60 other equal Parts, called Minutes. Now our Country- 
man, Mr. Norwoed, found by accurately meaſuring from London to York 
in 1635, that one Degree upon the Earth's Surface contained 69 4 Statute 
Miles; conſequently if the whole 360 Degrees be multiplied by 69 + or 70, 
which is near enough, we ſhall find the Circuit of the whole Earth, in 
meaſured Miles, to be 25,200. 


Note ; 60 computed Miles make a thi which makes the Circumfe- | 


. rence to be but 21,600 Miles. 


* Note; The Reaſon for bringing the Place oppoſite the Sun to the TIEY of the Globe 1 is, becauſe 
the Moon is always in that Poſition when ſhe is ecl:p/cd. | 
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FROGLESE XX. To calculate the Diameter of the Earth, e 010 to find 
how many Miles it is rug. 


*** 


It has been 8 by accurate Menſuration, that if” a Circle meaſures 22 


round, its Diameter will be exactly 7: i. e. the Diameter is always a little leſs 


than one-third Part of the Circumference; and this always holds true, be the 


Circle bigger or leſs.— Therefore if we multiply the Circumference of the 
Earth by 7, and divide the Product by 22, the Quotient will give the Dia- 
meter, or Thickneſs ; and which, in this Caſe, will 'be found to be 8018 
W 6872 computed Miles.“ 


.* Nate, From theſe Dimenſions of the Earth: we may diſcover that 
(iſt.) If there were a Hole made through I 


© 


it, and a Miliſione be fall into this Hole, and mould de. 


ſeend at the Rate of 1 Mile per Minute, it will de more than 2 4D ays in coming to the * z and 


being there, would. remain ſuſpended. 


(29,) If a Man be deſirous. of travelling — the an Ry ſhould 80 20 Miles a Day; he 
would be 3 Years and + in completing the Journey. 


zd.) If a Bird ſhauld fly round the Earth in z Days, ſhe muſt Lo at the Rate of 525 ; (meaſured) 


Mi es an Hour. 


Note alſo, That ba id Motion of the Earth round its Aris, the Inhabitants at the Equator are 


carried more than 1000 Miles an Hour, and thoſe at London upwards of 580, excluſive of the 58 
Thouſand Miles ariſing from its Hourly Motion in its Coe round the Sun, 


— 
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EP EP ERIMENTS 


FON THE 


? 


GLOBE in a DARKENED ROOM. 


AKE the Globo out of its Horizon, and tie a ſtrong Thread to the 
Braſs-Meridian at the Latitude of the Place you are in: By this 


Thread hang it to the Top of the Room, ſo as the Sun may ſhine through a Hole 


made in the Window- ſhutter freely upon it. Then directing the Poles of the 


Globe to their reſpective Poles in the Heavens; ſtay it faſt with another 
Thread, that it cannot go from that Poſition. This done, bring. the Place you 


are in to the Edge of the Meridian; ſo will the Globe be rectiſed, and will 


correſpond in all Reſpects with the Earth itſelf, and that Part of it you [ine 


Hpothe 
of - „ ; 
n » 
; 
f 
ö 


The Globe being thus /uſpended in a Room, (made dark every where but at. 


| the Hole through which the Sun Beams enter, as exhibited in the above 
Figure) you may with Pleaſure obſerve the following curious Phenomena, or 


Appearances ; which will give you. a clearer Idea of many Concluſions in 
Geography than any Deſcriptions whatever. 


PHA- 


— W 2 
Cs Le —— Rake 


PELEN OMENON 1, You will fre. how eee Earth, like the 


natural, will have ane Hemiſphere illuminated y the. Sun, and the other in- 
vol ved in Shade. You will t9e,, at der Vie 


Wa in the N ations behind, ES, being hid in Objeurity, and Shade. 


FHANOMEN ON II. 1, in the Midler, of the enlightened Hemiſphere, 
al ſet up pay perpendicularly, it will project 20 Shagoro, which ſhews that 
the Sun is 5755 in the Zenith of that Place; (that Is directiy over the Heads 
of the Inhabitants there. And, if many Pins be ſtuck up in different Parts 


of the Globe, they will caſt their Shadows exactly the ſame Way as the 


Inhabitants of thoſe Places do. Some you will ſee pointing towards the 
North, ſome to the South; ſome ſtretching Eaſtward, others ere 
and ſome again prqjecting no | Shadow at all. 


* 


PHAN OQMENON III. 1 you draw a Meridian Riſen: with a Pencil, 


from one Pale to the other, through the Middle of the IUſuminated Hemiſphere, : 


then in all: Places under. that Line it is Noon; in thoſe Placès ſituate on 
the Weſt Side, it is Morning, for with them the Sun is ſeen. aſcending in the 


Eaſt ; and in thoſe Places fituate on the Ea, Side, it is Evening, for with 


them, the Sun is ſeen defcending e the Meſt. 


PH NOMRNON IV. The Globe il remaining in the Ke Pgbrion, 
you may ſee on the Eaft Side in what Nutians the Sum is ſtealing away, and 


drawing the duſky Curtain of Night after it; and on the Weftern Side of the 


Globe, you may; obſerve the Sun cteeping upon it, driving the Darbneſi 


before him, and TR e ILubaditanto with the Glories of the 


coming Day. 


PHANOMENON v. So many Degrees as the Light Menn Mb 


either the North or South Pole, juſt ſo many Degrees is the Declination of 
the Sun either Nortbuard or Southward at that Time: And in all thoſe 
Places comprehended in a: Circle deſcribed at the Termination of the Sun- 


Shine about the Pole, it is continual Day till the Sun decreaſes in its Declima- 


Tium for:the Sum goes not below their Horizons, as you- may eaſily perceive, 
by turning the Globe gently. upon its Axtsi: And at the oppofite Pole, to the 
ſame Diſtance round it, it will continue to "a Night (the Sum not reaching 
thither) till it decregſes in its 1 for 4 in this eee it cannot 11 
cendd ahaue, or be ſeen in their Horizon... | wa Het 


PHANOMENON VI. The Ghbe remaining in << gg Situation till 
the Evening; you may, if the Maon ſhines, fee.what Nations are illuminated 


by the Moon at that Time, and where ſhe is ring and ſetting:— Vou will 


alſo ſee the various Projections of the Shadows of the ſeveral Inhabitants over 


the Globe, and to which of the Poles ſhe does not ſet that Night. 


PH 


ment, where it is Day, and 
where it is Night.- —'Tis Day in all 6 65 Countries within, the Sunſhine, and 
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PHENOMENON VII. If you take a narrow Strip of Paper, equal in 
Length to the Circumference of the Globe, and divide it into 24 equal Parts, 
to repreſent the 24 Hours of the Day and Night, marking it in Order from 
I, 2, 3, to 123 and then beginning again 1, 2, 3, to 12, as before; you 


may, by girthing the Globe round upon the Eguinoctial, (provided you take 


Care to place one of the 6's exactly under the Meridian of your Habitation) 
have a .continnal Sn-Dial, which will always point out the Hour of the 
Day at two different Parts, viz. where the //aminated Hemiſphere is divided 
from the ſhaded, both on the Eaſtern and Weſtern Sides of the Globe. 


-GROGRAPHICAL PARADOXES.. 


Before we conclude! this Subject on the Globe, it will not, I Aatter myſelf, 
be diſagreeable to entertain the Reader with a few peculiar Properties relative 


to it; and which, though at , may ſeem to carry an Air of Falfhood or 


Abfurdity with them, to thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to Enquiries - 
of this Sort, yet, upon a more deliberate Conſideration, will be found to be rea/ 
Truths, and ſuch as actually exiſt in Fact. Propog/itzons of this Kind are gene- 


rally called PARADOXES, their Defgn is to awake the Appetite of the 


young Learner, rouſe his Attention, and ſet him upon zhmking. ; 
PARADOX I. There is a certain Place upon the Earth, where the Winds, 
though frequently veering round the Compaſs, always blow from the North. 


SOLUTION. This muſt be at the South Pole, where there is no ſuch. 
Thing as Eaſt and W2ſt; all Winds blowing there muſt neceſſarily blow 
from the North, as all Winds at the North Pole muſt needs blow from the 
South ; becauſe the Meridians which are North and South Lines, all unite in 
the Poles themſelves. e | | „ | 


PARADOX II. There are 1400 remarkable Places on the Globe, in which 
there is but one Day and one Night through the whole Lear. | 


Sor uren. The rwo remarkable Places are the two Poles: For to the 
North Pole the Sun riſes about the 20th of March, and ſets not till the 
23d'of September, at which Time it riſes to the South Pole, and continues 
to ſhine there till the 20th of March following. And becauſe. it riſes but 
once, and ſets but once in a Year to either, there can be but one Day and 
one Night in the whole Year. 8 ee 


PARADOX III 9 There are PFs remarkable Places on the Globe, to 
whoſe {nhabitants all the Stars in Heaven are wi/ible on three certain Nights 
of the Year. Lal Sint abou och 
 SoLuUTION. This is upon the Equator: When at the Beginning of the 
Night, you ſee one Hemiſphere, or half the Stars, which by the Morning 


. ſet, and the other Half appear in their Room, which were hid the Evening 


before. Thus there are not only 7bree Places, but all Places upon, or near, 
the Line, are favoured with this Appearance, which we here can never enjoy. 


PARADOX © 
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PARADOX IV. There is a certain Iſland in the Mediterranean Sea, on 

which, if #200 Children were born at the ſame Inſtant, and ſhould live ſeveral 
Years, and both expire on the ſame Day, the Life of the one would exceed the 
Life of the other ſeveral Months. 


SOLUTION.- 
Globe, which is now eaſily done in a Year, they will differ tw Days in their 
| Reckoning, the one having got a Day, the other loft one ; ſo that in 40 Years 

the one will ſeem to be 80 Days older in his Reckoning than the other, when 

in fact the Life of one is not an Hour more than the other.—Others ſolve 


this Paradox, by ſuppoſing one of the Perſons to go and reſide within ne of 
the Polar Gircles (as at Latitude 73 Degrees) where the Day is 3 Months 


long; and then return back to the other, who lives in a Part of the World, 
where the Day never exceeds 24 Hours; in this Caſe, though Soth die at the 
rw Inflant, the one will be three Months older than the other. 


' PARADOX v. There are we Places in Ala that lie under the ſame 
Meridian, and at a /mail Diſtance from each other, and yet the reſpective 
Inhabitants, in reckoning their Time, differ an entire Day every Week, 


SoLUTION.——This ſeems to be the Caſe of the Portugueze and Spaniards 
in the Eo/t-Inadies. The Spaniards failing thither Weſterly, loft half a Day; 
the Portugueze failing Eaſterly, gained half a Day; the one having a Settle- 
ment in China, the other in the Philippian Jes, near the ſame Meridian, 
it hr of courſe be Saturday with the one when it is angry with the 
Other. 


vRRADOx VI. 27 * certain Men went a a Journey; in whicht though 


their Heads travelled twelve Yards farther than their Feet, yet all returned 
alive, and with their Heads on. | 


| $01.vTION.- 


a Circle, whoſe Semi-Diameter is the Man's own Height — Now ſup " 
Drake, Cavendiſh, or Anſon, who went round the Globe, were each of the 
near 2 Yards high; then will the Djamerer of the Circle be 4 Yards, 3 
the Circumference ſomething. more than 12 Yards; ; auth fo 2 farther did 
the Heads of theſe Gentlemen go than their Feet. 1 8 55 | 


.* Something like this Happens to a Heroin 4 Mi 2 Ahe cf Side goes 


fox Tow the Thickneſs of the Horſe farther than the Side next the Center, in 


each Revolution, yet the ear Side does not ſeem to travel faſter, nor is the 


eff Side left behind. 


88 PARADOX 


If one of the Perſons fail Eaft, the other Weſt ad the 


If any Perſon ſhould travel round the Globe, the Space | 
gone over by his Head will exceed that of his Feet, by the Circumference of 


e * 
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PARADOX VII. There are 7w0 Planes, often vilited by the Engl; ih, 
whoſe Difference of Longitude is 10.Degrees, and Diftance 600 Miles: And. 
there are alſo #0 other Places uſually frequented, whoſe Difference of Longi- 


tude is the fame (i. e. 10 Degrees) yet their real Diſtance from each other i is 


not much more than 60 Mes. 

8 At che Equator every Degree of EN 18 equal to a 
Degree of Latitude, which is 60 Miles; ſo that two Places, 10 — 
diſtant there, are 600 Miles aſunder. But in the Jcy Sea near the North of 
Greenland, where the Whale Fiſhery is carried on, a Degree of Longitude is 
but about 10 Miles (the Meridians approaching much nearer than at the 


7 


Equator) conſequently two Places, which are 10 Degrees diſtant there, will 
not be more than 100 ſes aſunder. | Pa | 


PARADOX. VIII. There are ebree diſtin& Places' on the Earth, all dif 
fering in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from each other 2000 Miles 
coinpletelys yet 1 all bear upon one and the ſame Point of the Compaſs. 


Sor bribn. An Places, thoi b different in Longitude and Latitude, 
and at what Diſtance ſoever, with Reſpect to either Pole, bear upon the ſame 
Point of the Compaſs. For, to an Eye at the North Pole, all Places bear to 
the South; and at the South Pole, all Places bear to the North: Becauſe, all 
the Points of the Compaſs (lie the Meridians / unite. there. 


| | PARADOX IX. There are ſeveral Age in „ England and Walks 
a pin Height, yet of ſuch Nature and Situation, that were they tb 

be paled acroſs, they would take no more to complete that Boundary than 
would be found wu wet to Hae id acroſs na: _ 1 the Mountain was 
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SoLuT1ON.: in Hilk whateves: For, EO Al Paliug 
ſet perpendicular, there muſt be juſt the ſame Quantity as if it ſtood . 3 
the Baſe. This is clear from a Sight of the Figure, in which you ſee the 


Pales upon the Aſcent and Deſcent of the Hill, transferred by Dots to the 


Baſe or Groung-Line, where the Number and ad are 1 in bord 


Leles. 


++ Hence it is manifeſt, that no Hill, (though it has a "RE Surface 
than level Ground) will bear more Trees, or Grain, than the Surface would 
do cn irn it ſtands. 


PARADOX 
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the longeſt artificial Day to the Inhabitants in the /ame Degree of South La- 
titude. 8 525 e N 0 . 


SOLUTION. Thoſe Places are at, or near, the North Pale, becauſe the 
Sun ſpends about 8 Days more in the artificial Day under that Pole, where 
it continually ſhines from the 2074 of March to the 23d of September, than 


in the artificial Day under the South Pole, where it ſhines from the 23d of 


September to the 20th of March, as may eaſily be tried by counting thoſe. 
Days in an Almanack. 1 e SE 


| Note; All Places in North Latitude have their Summer 8 Days longer than 


the Southern. See this explained at Page the t. 


' PARADOX XI. There is a certain Hand in the Baltick Sea, to whoſe 
Inhabitants the Sun is diſtinctly v;#6/e in the Morning beforehe riſes, and in 


z 


the Evening after he is ſet. 

SoLUTION.— ce 
is. cauſed by the RefraFron of the Sun's Rays entering the Atmoſphere as he 
approaches the Horizon. The Reaſon of this is exhibited at Page 3rd. The 
Aike happens to the Moon and Stars: And the thicker the Air or Atmoſpherd 


is, the greater will be the Refraction. With us, the Sun is raiſed a whole 


Breadth above the Horizon when he is actually below it ; and further North, 


and near the, Poles, much more {o.—— Note; This made the Dutch, who 


% 


wintered in 1597 at Nova Zembla (in the F 775 Zone, where the Sun, is ab- 
ſent ſome Months in Winter) ſee the Sun 16 Days before they expected it, and 
before they could have ſeen it, if there had been no ſuch Refrattion. * 


_ . PARADOX XII. There is a Place in Great- Britain, where, when the 
Tide is in; and the Water high,. you may ſee the Cattle feeding in a certain 
and; but when the Tide is gone out, and the Water ow, none can be ſen, 
though they are till feeding in the ſame Place. * 


i . 1 . 4 
ot; i x AFR. . 2 . - 4 
„ 


* 


S0L UTION.— 
Refrattion of the Rays of Light, coming from the and at the Lime of 
High Water, juſt as the Sun is refracted by the Air. (See Page 3.) And 
ſeems to be above the Horizon, when it is actually below it. In like Man- 


ner a Piece of Silver, which cannot be ſeen in a Baſon at a little Diſtance, 
will, if Vater be poured upon it, immediately become vgſible. 


PARADOX XIII. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Naples, - 


ſituated in a very /ow Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inhabitants 
every Noon by 3000 Miles and upwards, than it is at the Time of its ring 
or ſetting. | 5 


\ 


 SOLUTION,——The Sun is nearer at Noon to the Inhabitants of any Part 
of the Earth, as well as Naples, by the Earth's Semi-Diameter, which, by 
the moſt accurate Calculation, is 4000 meaſured Miles, and ſomething more. 


PARADOX 


PARADOX X. There are certain Places in North Latitude, whoſe longeſt 
| artificial Day (that is, from Sun rie to Sun ſet/ is conſiderably longer, than 


This is true of all Places as well as of chat Hand; and 


) The Place may be the Wharf of Greenw ch, and the Land | 
the little Iſle of Dogs over againſt it. This Appearance is., cauſed by the 


a - 
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PARADOX XIV. There is a certain Place belonging to our Earth, 
where, if two Perſons ſhould chance to meet, they would ſtand upright 


upon the Soles of en others Feet, yet ſtill :etain their natural Poſture. 


SOLUTION. The Place muſt be the Center of the Earth: For, ie an 
Hole was made through the Middle of it, from uc, to our Antipodes, (ſee 
Page 2.) and any one ſhould deſcend in it from this Side, and another, at the 
ſame Time, deſcend from the other Side, they would both meet at the Center, 
EN to F wy {till For their natural Poſture. 


* 


PARADOX xv. There is a Place belonging to this Earth, in E 
if a Ladder be ſet, and 2 Men aſcend it at the ſame Time, it will fo happen, 
that the more they aſcend, the further they will be aſunder; 5 

the one ſhould not go a Step higber than the other. 


1 This Place is the Center of the Earth: For if * Middle 
of the Ladder be placed there, having one Half of it on this Side, the other 
Haff on the oppoſite Side, and 2 Men, at the ſame Inſtant, begin at the 
Center to aſcend it,—one towards uc, the other towards the Antipodes, they 

will continually go further and further from each other, though both 


of them are of eu Height 1805 it; i. e. at an equal Diſtance from the 
Center. | 5 0 


PARADOX XVL There is a certain Plece in the Mogul s 8 
White if a Man poſſeſſes only a Piece of Land, but a few Yards ſquare, 


he can-boaſt, that in a — . he can 2 from Place to Place 3000 
Miles, and more. 


| Sol vrien- This is true of all Places, as well as of the Mogul s Do- 

minions : for whoever poſſeſſes but the ſmalleſt Piece of Ground, poſſeſſes not 
only the Surface of it, but is alſo Owner of that which extends quite down 
to the Center of the Earth. Hence it is evident, that all Eſtates, or Lands, 
are ſo many Pyramids, whoſe Points meet in the Center of the Earth, and 
whoſe Baſes are the Land itſelf. If, therefore, there were made, or conceived to 
be made, a Deſcent to the Bottom of the Eſtate, or Middle of the Earth, —the 
true Diſtance would be 4000 Miles or more in a right Line 5 for ſo much it 
is from the Surface to the Center of this Globe. | 


"PARADOXES 
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| GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS or PROPOSITIONS. 


| Theſe W e which are deducible from the Nature of the * oing 
Work, the Learner will find to be ſo many real 2 FR it <1 irs ys 


plies, and contemplates them upon his Gloobbee 


I. Places lying under the Equator have 10 Latitude, beozuſe the Reckon- 


ing of Latitude begins at the Equator. 


II. Under the Poles of ah World the Latitude is rea or juct o cog De- 
Srees,; becauſe the Reckoning of Latitude ends at the Poles 


III. Going Som the Eguator towards the Poles, the Latitude increaſes; 
but going towards the Equarer, the Latitude diminithes. 


IV. The 8 of any Place is equal to the Height of PA Pole i in De- 
grees above the Horizon. | | | 


v. Places lying under that Meridian, which is accounted the Fich, have 
#10 Longitude; becauſe the Reckoning of Longitude begins at that Meridian. 


' VI. Thoſe Places have the greateſt Longitude which lie under the Me- 
tn oppoſite to that where Longitude begins. 


VII. The Longitude of any Plaee cannot be e — 180 Degrees, 


Eaſtward or Weſtward; becauſe that brings you to the Meridian a: to 
that, where Longitude began to be counted enn, 


VIII. No two Places can be diſtant from one tele above 180 Degressb 
becauſe 180 Degrees is Half the Circumference of a _” Cirele on the 
Globe. 8 „5 „ ; Nees | 


IX. All the Inhabitants of the Earth enjoy * gun S Light an equa Log 


of Time, and have him equally abſent from them. 


X. Under the Equinoctial, the Day: s and Nights are aways equa to ences 


Hours ;, but not n ſo in any other Place. 


XI. tn all Places bete the Equator and the Poles, = Days and Nights 
are never equal but at the Time of the Equinoxes in March and ok ms 


XII. The 8 between the Lengths of the Days and Nights, in any 
Place on either Side the Equator, is greater in Proportion as the 
tha Place is greater. 


XIII. In Places exactly under the Polar "Db, the sun appears, when at 
the Summer Tropic, one whole Day without ſetting; and diſappears one 
whole Day when in the Winter T; ropic: At other Times it ih riſes and ſets as 
elſewhere. 


IV. In all Places of the Frigid Zones, the Sun appears every Year with- 
out ſetting for a certain Number of Days; and diſappears for about the ſame 


Space of Time. And the nearer to, or further from the Pole thoſe Places are, 


he long er or ſhorter is his Appearance in or Abſence from them. 
0 XV. To 


atitude of 
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XV. To all Places under the fame Semicircle of the Meridian, whether on 
the North or South Side of the Equator, it is Noon, or Midnight, or any 
other Hour of the Day or Night, at the ſame Time preciſely. 


XVL Places lying Eaſt ward of any other Place have their Morning, Noon, | 
and Evening Hours earlier than at that Place by one Hour for every 15 De- | 
grees it lies Eaſtward of it. 


XVII. Places lying Weſtward of any FW Place have their 9 Noon, 
and Evening Hours later than at that Face £4 one Haur for every 15 De- 


grees it lies Weſtward. of it. 


XVIII. A Perſon in going - Eaftward quite round the Globe, will have 
ained one Day in his Reckoning of Time above the Account kept at the 
Place he departed from: But had his Circuit heen made e eftward, he would 


have been one Dey behind the Account kept at that Place. 


XIX. Two Perſons ſetting out at the ſame Time from a Place to make the 


Cireuit of the Globe, one going Eaftward, the other Weſtward, will on 
their Return, differ in their Account of Time by two intire Days. 


XX. To all Places within the Torrid Zone, the Sun is vertical, i. e. comes 
over the Heads of the Inhabitants, vice a Year. To thoſe under the 7. ropico, 
once: But it is never vertical to thoſe in the Temperate or Frigid Zones. 


XXI. People who 1 to the North of the Torrid Zone, ſee the Sun due 
South at Noon; and thoſe who live to the South of the Torrid Zone ſee the 
Sun due North. at Noon. 


XXII. Thoſe who ſee the Sun to the Northward have their Shadows 
projefted Sourbward; hut when they ſee the Sun to the Sourhward, their 
Shadows are projected Northward. | 


XXIII. The nearer the Sun is to the Zenith of any Perſon, the ſhorter is 
the Shadow at Noon; but the further from the Zenitb at Noon, the longer is 
the Shadow: The Shadow is always oppoſite to the Sun; and thoſe who hays 


the Sun in their Zenith, i. e. directly over their Heads, have no [Length wa 
Shadow at all. 


XXIV. In all Places Gtuated i ina Parallel er, f i. e. at or very near the 
Pales, the Sun's daily Motion runs always Parallel, or nearly fo, to the . re- 


> ſpective Horizon of fuch Place. 


XXV. In all Places fituated in a Right Sphere, i. e. at or near the h 
the Sun's _w Motion 1 is 8 or nearly ſo, to the Harizon of ſuch 
Places. 


XXVI. In all Places ſituated in an Oblique Sphere, 4.0. . lying between the 
Equator and the Poles, the Circk of the Sun's daily Motion is always ob- 
r unto, or cutteth the Horizon of ſuch Place at unequal Angles. | 


XXVII. On the Days of the Equinoxes only, that is, about the 2oth of 
March, and 23d of September, the Sun riſes exactly in the Eaſt Point of the 
Horizon, and ſets in the Weſt Point, to every Place upon Earth. 


XXVIII. To Places in North Latitude, the Sun riſes to the Northward 
of the Eaſt, and ſets to the Neri bmard of the Meſi, from the Yernal to the 
Autumpal Equinox ; and. riſes to the ö of the Eaſt, and ſets to the 

South- 
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Southward.of the Weſt, from the Time of the Autumnal Equinox to that of 
the Vernal. 


Lafely.; In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning and Evening Troi- 


tight is leaſt; in the Frigid Zone it is greateſt ; and in the Temperates Zones 
the Twilight is a Medium between the other two, 


PARADOXES and THEOREMS reſpecting the Phenomena of the Moon, 


the Planets, and the Stars, as they will appear with more Propriety in a View 
of the Heavens and Uſe of the Cæleſtial Globe; we have therefore reſerved them 
for a Concluſion to a Work of that Nature, now publiſhing : In the mean 
Time, give me leave to conclude in the Language of the moſt divine Perſonage 
that ever honoured this Globe with his Preſence; —a Perſon to whom we 
are all infinitely indebted; and whoſe Words ſhould have more Influence 
in pointing out the Necęſity of this Kind of Learning, and urging our 


Purſuits in it, than all the ftudied Phr 


or Orators in the World. 


if I tell you of HEAVENLY Things 2 


Containing the Nam, S 


A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


Towns. Provinces. Countries. Quar- Longi- 


CairoGrand Lower Egypt 
Cambray Cambra 


ters. tude. 

A . D. M. 
Aberdeen Marr Scotland Europe 1 45 W. 
Abo Finland Sweden Europe 21 30 E. 
Agra Agra Eaſt-India Aſia 79 OE. 
ee panes iers Germany Europe 5 50 E. 

e UE , 
Abe Syria Turkey Aſia 47 30 E. 
As Low. Egypt 1 Africa 31 — 
Algiers Algiers Barbary Africa 3 2oE. 
Amiens Picard France Europe 2 30. E. 
Amſterdam Holland Netherlands Europe 4 30 E. 
Antwe Brabant Netherlands Europe 4 15 E. 
Archangel Dwina Ruſſia Europe 40 12 E. 
Aſtracan Aſtracan Ruſſia Aſia 32 E. 
3 Achaia Turkey Europe 24 15 E. 
Bagdat Eyraca Ara. Turkey Aſia 43 OE. 
cs Catalonia Spain Europe 2 oE, 
Baſil Baſil Switzerland Europe 7 40 E. 
Batavia | Iſle Eaſt-India Aka 106 OE. 
Belgrade ia Turkey Europe 21 20E. 
Bencoolen Sumatra Iſland Alia 101 OE. 
Bergen Bergen Norway Europe 6 OE. 
Berlin * Germany Europe 14 50 E. 

bur 
Bern Bern 5 Switzerland Europe 7 20E. 
Bologna Romania Ital Europe 11 40 E. 
Bombay Bombay Iſle Eaft-India Aſia 72 oF. 
Borneo Borneo Iſle Eaſt-India Aſia 111 30 E. 
Boſton Maſſachuſets N. England Amer. 71 OW. 
Bourdeaux Guienne France Europe o 40. 
Branden- Branden- Germany Europe 13 OE. 
burg burg | 

Breda Brabant Netherlands Europe 4 40 E. 
Brefſlaw Sileſia Bohemia Europe 17 OE. 
Breſt Bretany France 'Europe 4 3oW. 
Briſtol Somerſet England Europe 2 qoW. 
Bruges Flanders Netherlands Europe 3 5 E. 
Brunſwic Saxony Germany Europe 10 30 E. 
Bruſſels Brabant Netherlands Europe 4 6 E. 
1 La Plata Souti Amer. 60 oW. 
Cadiz Andaluſia Spain Europe 6 4oW. 


_  Aﬀnca 33. OE. 
Netherlands Europe . 3 15 E. 


N.CanibridgMatſchuſets N. England Amer. 70 4W. 


Candia Iſland Medit. Sea Europe 25 OE. 
Candy Ceylone Ifland Aſa 79 oE. 
Canton Canton China 


Latitude. 


D. M. 


57-12 N. 
60 30 N. 
26 20 N. 
50 45 N. 


36 30 N. 
30. 40 N. 


. Aſia 112 30 E. 23 25 N. | 


E 


4 


aſeology of the moſt pompous Writers 


Tf I have told you EA KTI v Things, and ye believe not, how ſhall ye believe | 


ITUaTION, LonciTube, and LaTtITuDE of all the remarkable 
CITIES and TOWNS in the WORLD. 


Latitude, 


N. B. The Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, in Kent, (England) is ſituate in Long. C 5 37” E. and Lat. 51 28 40 N. 


— — 


— 


—— — — 


— — — a 4 


Towns. Provinces. Countries. Quar- Longs - 
4 ters. tude. - 
| | . D. M. D M. 
CapeofGeodCaffraria Hottentots Africa 16 20 E. 33 55 8. 
O 0 2 

Cape Horm DelfuegoIſlePatagonia S. Am. 80 OW. 47 308. 
Carthagena Carthagena Terra- firma 8. Am. 77 OW. 10 26 N. 
Carthage unis Barb Africa 9 OE. 36 30 N. 
Charles-To. Carolina North Amer. 79 OW. 32 3oN. 
Civita Vecc.Pope's Ter, Ital Europe 12 30 E. 42 5 N. 
Cochin Malabar Faſt-India Aſia 75 OE. 9 30 N. 
Cologn Cologn Germany Europe 6 40 E. 59 55 N. 
Conſtantinople Romania Turkey Europe 29 15 E. 41 1N. 
Copenhagen Zeland Denmark. Europe 13 OE. 55 40 
Corinth Morea Turke Europe 23 oF. 37 30 N. 
Cork Muaſter Ireland Europe 8 25 W. 51 4oN. 
n Lit. Poland Poland Europe 19 30 E. 50 10 N. 
Damafcus Syria Turk Afia 37 20 E. 33 156 N. 
Dantzick Prufha Polan Europe 19 OE. 54 22 
Delft Holland Netherlands Europe 4 5 E. 52 6N. 
Delly Delly Faſt-India Aſia 79 DE. 28 ON. 
Delphus Achaia Turkey Europe 22 15 E. 38 30 N. 
Dettingen Wetteravia Germany Europe 8 45 E. 50 8 N. 
Dieppe Normandy France Europe 1 15 E. 49 55 N. 
Domingo Bt. Hiſpaniola Ifland Amer. 750 OW. 18 20 N. 
Dover Kent England Europe 1 25 E. 51 10 N. 
Dreſden Saxony Germany Europe 13 36 E. 51 OK. 
Drontheim Drontheim Norwa Europe 10 30 E. 64 NM. 
Dublin Leinſter Ireland Purope 6 25 W. 53 16 N. 
r Flanders Netherlands Europe 2 20 E. 51 © 
Edinburgh Lothian Scotland Europe 3 OW. 56 ON. 
Embden Embden Germany Europe 6 45 E. 53 40 N. 
Erzerum Tureomania Turkey Aſia 41 OE. 40 ON. 
Exeter Devonſhire England Europe 3 4oW. 50 AAN. 
Fe St. New _ Mextco Amer. 129 OW. 36 ON. 
Ferrol Gelhcia Spain Eurape 8 40W. 43 30 N. 
Fez "7 Morocco Africa 6 OW. 33 30 N. 
Florence Tuſcany Italy Europe 12 15 E. 43 46 NM. 
Franckfort Wetervia Germany Europe 7 30 E. 50 10 N. 
1 Friburg Switzerland Europe 6 55 E. 45 530 NM. 
Geneva Savoy Italy Europe 6 OE. 46 12 N. 
Genoa Genoa Italy Europe 9 30 E. 44 30 N. 
Gibraltar Andaluſia Spain Europe 6 OW. 36 ON. 
Glaſgow Clyſdale Scotland Europe 4 3 W. 55 50 N. 
Goa Malabar Eaſt-India Afia 73 20 E. 15 31 N. 
Gottenburg Gothland Sweden Europe 11 30 E. 57 42 N. 
Grenoble Dauphine France Europe 5 28 E. 45 12 N. 


— — —— — — — , 


Tons. 


11 H 
[f) Hague. 


1297 


G 
p 


Hanover 


Lubeck 
= Lyons 


Madrid 


5 
1 . 
4 1 


[| Hamburgh Holſtcin 


[{/ Havannah Cuba 
{| Heidelburg Palatinate 


' Louiſboyrg Cape Breton Iſland 


Mt 1 Saxony 
i 1 


A SHORT SYS T E M. &c. 


Towns. Provinces. Countries Quar- Longi- 


Provinces. Countries. Quar- Longi- 
f ters. tude. 
93 
Netherlands Europe 4 OE. 
Germany Europe 9 40 E. 
Germany Europe 9 35 E. 
Itlan«l Amer./ 24 OW. 
Germany Europe 8 40 E. 


n 


Saxony 


Ilclena St. Helens Iſland Africa 6 30 W. 
7 I ) ö . : 
flames To. Ta. County Virginia Amer. 76 OW. 
. Hani eine 3 Turkey Alia 36 oE. 
!  Ingolditadt Bayatia Germany Europe 11 30 E. 
i ,Injpruc Auſtria Germany Europ 11 26 E. 
bi . Iracagam Perſia Alia 50 OE. 
| Kingſton rn Ather. Ile — W. 
Koningſ- Pruſſia Poland Europe 21 50 E. 
i 1 0 | ; | 
| Leghorn, Tuſcany Italy Europe 11 oF... 
| Leiplic Saxony Germany Europe 12 40 E. 
Lepanto Achaia Turke Europe 30 o E. 
| Leyden Holland Netherlands Europe 4 0E. 
Liege Liege Weltphalia Europe 5 36 E. 
Lima Lima Peru S. Am. 76 OW. 
Liſle Flanders Netherlands Europe 3 OE. 
Liſbon Estremadura Portugal Europe 9 25 W. 
London Middleſex England Europe 0 © 
Londonderry Ulſter Ireland Europe 7 40 W. 
Looretto Pope's Ter. Italy Europe 15 OE. 


Amer. 61 30 W. 


Holſtein Germany Europe 10 35 E. 
Lyonois France Europe 4 45 E. 
N. Caſtile Spain Europe 4 15 W. 


Germany Europe 12 OE. 


Mahon Port Minorca Ifland Europe 4 6E. 
Majorca Majorca Iſle Spain Europe 2 30 E. 
Malo st. Bretany France Europe 2 OW. 
Malacca Malacca PFaſt-India Aſia 100 OE. 
Malaga Granada ain Europe 4 45 W. 
Malta Malta Ille Mediterra- Europe 15 OE. 
{ nean | 
Mantua Mantua Italy Europe 11 15 E. 
#' Marſeilles Provence France Europe 5 20 E. 
Martinico Martinico I. Weſt-Indies Amer. 61 OW. 
Mecca Mecca Arabia Aſia 41 3oE. 
Mentz Mentz Germany Europe 8 OE. 
Meſſina Sicily Iſland Europe 15 40 E. 
Mexico Mexico North Amer. 103 OW. 
Milan Panels Ita] Europe 9 30 E. 
Mocho ocho Arab. Felix Aſia 45 OE. 
Modena Modena Italy Europe 11 20 E. 
Montpelier Languedoc France Europe 3 $0 E. 
{ Moſcow Moſcow Ruſbþs Europe 38 OE. 
Munter Weſtphalia Germany Europe 7 10 E. 
8 Munich Bavaria Sermany Europe 11 32 EJ. 
Namur Namur Netherlands Europe 4 50 E. 
Nancy Lorrain Germany - Europe 6 OE. 
Nankin Nanking China Aſa 118 30 E. 
Naples I. avora Italy Europe 15 OE. 
Nau Upp. Rhine Germany Europe 7 25 E. 
Norwich Norfolk. England Europe 1 26 E. 


x rn Franconia Germany Europe 11 OE. 


Ocracow- Tartary Turkey Europe 35 OE. 
Orange Provence France Europe 4 46 E. 
oſnaburgh Weltphalia Germany Europe 7 40 E. 
Oſtend Flanders Netherlands Europe 2 45 E. 
F#-Oxfard Onſordſhire England Europe 1 15 E. 
_ - | 
Padua Venice Italy Europe 12 15 E. 
Paita Peru South Amer. 80 OW. 
Palermo Mlazara Sicily Ile Europe 13 OE. 
Palmyra Syria Turkey Aſia 39 OE. 
Panama Darien Terra- firma Amer. 82 OW. 
Paris I. of France France Europe 2 25 E. 
arma Parmeſan Italy Europe 11 OE. 
Pavia Milaneſe Ital Europe 9 40 E. 
bt Pegu Pegu Eaſt-India Alia 97 o E. 
Peking Peking China Aim 111 OE. 
a ag" 3 Irgria Ruſſia Europe 31 oB. 
| ur 
Philadelphia Penſylvania North Amer. 74 OW. 
Pia Tulcany Italy Europe 11 15 E. 
i South Amer. 66 zoW. 
Plymouth Devon England Europe 4 27. 


Pondicherry Coromandel Eaſt-India Atta 80 OE. 
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Latitude. 
. tens. ue. 
D. M. | | D. M. 
52 10 N. Port OrientBretazty France  Euroye 3 15 W. 
54 oN. | Porto, or Entreminho. Portugal Europe 9 OW. 
52 32 N. | . Oporto Douro | 
23 ON. Porto Bello Darien Terra- firma Amer: $2 2oW. 
49 20N. | Porto Rico Porto Rico Iſland Amer. 65 oW. 
© Port Royal Jamaica Ifland Amer. 77 oW, 
Portſmouth Hampſhire England Europe 1 .6W. 
37 30 N. Potoſi Los Charcas Peru Amer. 67 OW. 
31 50 Prague Bohemia Europe 14 20 E. 
48 45 N. | Prewwurg Upper Hungary Europe 17 30 E. 
47 1 Pyrmont Lyppe Germany Europe 9 OE. 
2 2 i 
: | p Quebec French Canada N. Am. 74 OW. 
17 30 N. Wo, uito Peru S. Am. 78 OW. 
oN. | 
DNS. Ramiliies Brabant Netherlands Europe 4 5o E. 
| Ratiſbon Bavaria Germany Europe 12 5 E. 
43 30 N. | Ravenna Romania Italy Europe 13 OE. 
51 19 N. | Rhodes Rhudes Illand Alia 28 OE. 
38 ON. | Rochelle Orleanois France Europe 1 5W. 
52 N. Rotterdam Holland Netherlands Europe 4 20 E. 
50 39 N. | Rouen Normandy France Europe 1 6 E. 
5 A Rome Pope's Ter. Italy Europe 13 OE. 
o 38 N. S 
15 2 N. Salankamen Ratſcia Sclavonia Europe 21 OE. 
51 31 N.] Saliſbury Wiltſhire England Europe 1 45 W. 
54 52 N. | Salonichi Macedon Turkey Europe 24 OE. 
43 15 Samarcand- Uſbec Tartary Aſia 66 OE. 
46 54 N. | Samos Samos Iſle "Turkey Afia 27 3oE. 
54 20 N. | Saragoſla Arragon Spain Europe 1 15 W. 
45 46 N. | Scanderoon Syria Turke Alia 37 OE. 
Seville Andaluſia Spain Europe 6 OW. 
40 25 N.] Sheerneſs Kent England Europe o 50 E. 
52 25 N. Siam Siam FEaſt-India Afia 101 OE. 
39 51 Smyrna Natolia Turkey Aſia 27, OE. 
39 30 N. | Spaw Liege Germany Europe 5 50 E. 
48 40 N. Stockholm Uplandia Sweden Europe 18 OE. 
2 12 Straſburgh Alſace Germany Europe 7 35 E. 
36 40 N. | Suez Suez Egypt Africa 34 30 E. 
35 54 N.] Surat Cambaya Eaſt-India Aſia 72 20 E. 
| Surinam Surinam South Amer. 56 oW. 
45 20N. | Syracule Sicily Iſland Europe 15 5 E. 
43 15 N ＋ | | | 
14 30 N. | Tangier Fez Morocco Africa y OW. 
21 20 N. Temeſwaer Temeſfwaer Bannat Europe 22 OE. 
49 7N. | Tetuan — Fez Morocco Africa 6 35W. 
38 30 N. | Thoulon, Provence France Europe 6 OE. 
20 oN. | Tinmouth Northumb. * Europe 1 OW. 
45 28 N.] Lobolſki Siberia Ruſſia Aſia 63 OE. 
13 oN. | Toledo N. Caſtile Spain Europe 4 12W. 
44 34 N.] Tornea Torne Lapland Furope 22 45 E. 
43 36 N. J Tortola Catalonia Spain Europe o 15 E. 
55 45 Trent Trent Italy Europe 11 oE 
52 ON. Triers, or Treves Germany Europe 6 10 E. 
43 2N. J Treres . SE 
I TEnipolt Tripoli Barbary Africa 14 30 E. 
50 30 N. Tripoil Syria Turkey Aſia 36 15 E. 
48 41 N. Troy Ruins Natolia Turkey Afia 26 30 E. 
32 ON. | Tunis Tunis Barbary Africa 10 OE. 
40 50 N. Turin Piedmont Italy Europe 7 16 E. 
50 21 N * Paleſtine Turkeß Aſia 36 OE. 
2 40 N 
— = N. | Valencia Valencia Spain Furope o 35W. 
I Venice Venice Ita Europe 13 OE. 
46 ON. I Vera Cruz Tlaſcala Mexico Amer. 100 oW. 
44 10 N. Verona Venice Italy Europe 11 15 E. 
52 31 N. | Verſailles I. of France France Furope 2 15 E. 
51 15 N. | Vienna Auſtria Germany Europe 16 20 E. 
51 45 N.] Ulm Swabia Germany Europe 10 oE. 
Upfal Upland Sweden Europe 17 30 E. 
45 22 N 3 trecht Netherlands Europe 5 OE. 
5 8 „ | 
38 30N. | Warſww Warſovia Poland Europe 21 5E. 
33 ON. | Waterford. Waterford Ireland Europe 7 oW. 
9 oN, | Weymouth Dorſetſhire England Europe 2 34W. 
48 50 N.] Whitehaven Cumberland England Europe 3 26W. 
44 45 N.] Williamſburgh Virginia Amer. 76 zo W. 
45 15 N.] Wittenburg Saxony Germany Europe 12 20 E. 
17 30 N. Worms Palatinate German Europe 8 5 E. 
39 54 N.] Worceſter Worceſterſſi. Englan Europe 1 55W. 
60 ON Y | 
Yarmouth Norfolk England PFurope 2 OE. 
40 50 N. New York York North Amer. 72 zo W. 
43 43 N. * Vorkſhire England Europe x IW. 
22 30 8. . : 
50 26N. | Zell Saxony Germany Europe 10 50 E. 
11 56 N.] Zurich Zurich Switzerland Europe 8 30 E. 


Latitude. 


D. M. 
47 42 N. 
41 10 N. 


9 33 N. 
18 ON. 
17 30 N. 


50 48 N. 


22 0 8. 
50 oN. 
46 40 N. 
52 ON. 


47 35N. 
o 138. 


46 N. 
oN. 


This Table will be of great Uſe to the Learner; for by it, any of theſe Places, if not already marked on the 
„Globe, may, by their Longitudes and Latitudes, be eaſily inferted; and then, the Globe being duly rectified, all the 
Problems may be performed reſpeRing thoſe Places. 
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